MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, January, 1897. 


ON THE ASSERTED MEETING OF 
CHAUCER AND PETRARCH. 


THE reasonable proof of a meeting between 
Chaucer and Petrarch, at which Chaucer 
_ learnt the Zale of Griseldis, later the source 
of the Clerk's Tale, involves three main con- 
siderations : first, one of Petrarch chronology; 
Petrarch must have translated the story before 
Chaucer left Italy in March, 1373; second, one 
_ of Chaucer chronology; Chaucer must have 
had sufficient time in his first Italian journey 
to make the visit to Padua; third, to prove 
that the meeting was not only possible, but 
matter of fact or of probability, we must weigh 
all reasonable interpretations of the well- 
known passage in the Clerk’s Prologue, and 
~ arrive, if possible, at the correct one, consid- 
ering incidentally the probable date of the 
Clerk's Tale. purpose, then, to treat the sub- 
ject as briefly as may be under these three 
heads. 


1. THE DATE oF PETRARCH’S LATIN VER- 
SION OF GRISELDIS. 


Pétrarch’s Latin version of the last Novedl/a 
_of the Decameron is conveniently re-printed 
_ for the Chaucer Society in Originals and An- 

alogues, pp. 151-172. This edition was made 
from the Basle edition of 1581, which, like the 
Basle edition of 1554, prints the tale as an in- 
_ dependent work, thus failing to show its rela- 
tion to Petrarch’s collected correspondence. 
In the Venice editions of 1501 and 1503 and in 
all the manuscripts of the Senz/es known to me, 
the tale is the third letter of the seventeenth 
book of Petrarch’s Zpistolae Seniles.* A graver 


1 The Basle eds. of 1554 and 1581 have an arrangement of 
the Seniles in sixteen beoks. The final book contains only 
two epistles, corresponding to 1 and 2 of the seventeenth 
book according to the description in the text. The reason 
for this departure from the usual arrangement has never, so 

’ for as I know, been satisfactorily explained. Is it possible that 
the Basle editor had a codex of the Seni/es showing a tentative 

.. arrangement by Petrarch? The- absence of the Griseldis 
etter from the Seni/es in these eds. may be due_only to the 
fact that it had been printed, perhaps fortuitously, earlier in 

. the volume under the rubric Mythologia: (ed. 1554, pp. 600- 
: 607; ed, 1581, pp. 540-547). 


disadvantage due to following the early printed 
editions rather than the manuscripts, is that 
the false date June roth, 1373,2 has been ac- 
cepted as the real date of the Griseldis letter. 
We shall see later that the right date is 1374. 
This letter to Boccaccio is naturally divided 
into three parts. The first, which I shall call 
the preface, tells Boccaccio that Petrarch re- 
ceiving the Decameron in time of war read 
only the beginning and the end of the book. 
The story of Griselda so pleased him that he 
first committed it to memory and later trans- 
lated it into Latin. This translation he sub- 
mits to Boccaccio’s judgment. For the truth 
These two eds. distinguish the preface from the tale proper 


by change of type, but fail to mark off in any way the envoy 
from the tale. 


2 The mistaken date 1373 in the Venice eds. of 1501 and 1503 
and the Basle eds, of 1554 and 1581, appears to rest ultimately 
upon an editorial emendation of a misdated MS. Imagine the 


- first editor to have had before him a MS. the date of which 


was clearly wrong. He would have been obliged, in the 
absence of other MSS., to correct the date from his general 
knowledge of Petrarch’s biography. The date 1373, only a 
year off, would then be a not discreditable editorial sutmise, 
copied religiously in the later printed editions. A MS, of 
this class actually exists in the Marcian Library at Venice 
cod, xvii, class. xi, paper, early Fifteenth Cent., complete for 
the Seniles. On fol, 129° is the close of the epistle with the 
usual valedictory words,but the date 17° ydus iunias mecclax:: 
(final x cancelled by a vertical stroke). The scribe saw that 
1380 was impossible and attempted to set the matter right by 
taking off ten years, The process is precisely analogous to 
that of the early editors, but they hit .it more nearly with 
their 1373. 

A curious error of a different sort is noticed here simply-to 
show how lightly the scribes took the matter of the date, In 
Milan at the Brera Libr., cod. AD, xi, 23, f. 108, is found a copy 
of the short form of the tale, ending as usual with passa est 
and of course without the envoy. Like all the copies of this 
short form it should appear without a date; but the copyist 
had apparently read at some time the complete version, and 
there stuck in his mind a vague memory of certain valedic- 
tory words and a date, These he wished for his copy: so he 


-invented them in the form: Valete plaudite inter colles 


o(sic)ganeos anno 1348°, a really beautiful instance of the 
possibilities of the scribal imagination. An undated variation 
of this corrupt form of subscription is appended-to the short 
version of the tale in MS, Add. 10,094 f. 73¥°, British 
Museum. V :dete plaudite inter montes colles engayeos, This 


-MS, lacks the preface, beginning with: Zst ad ytalie latus, 


Since I have already made a catch-all of this note, .I may 
as well enumerate the two other MSS, of the British Museum 
that contain the short form of the tale, without fhe preface; 
Royal 1a, c..xx, ff. 58%°-65¥°; Cott. Vesp. E. xii. (P. 118), ff. 
77°°-85'°, with very short introductory and concluding notes 
by the ceribe, : 
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of the story Boccaccio alone is responsible, 
Fides penes auctorem, meum: scilicet Iohan- 
nem, sit. (Orig. and Anal., pp. 151 and 152.) 
After the preface follows the Latin version 
of Griseldis, following in the main Boccaccio’s 
novella (ibid. pp. 153 to 170: Est ad Italiae 
latus . . letus & sobole). A brief paragraph 
(Hanc historiam .. passaest ibid., p. 170) says 
that the story is not told in the hope that 
the matrons of Petrarch’s time may emulate 
Griseldis’ patience, but that all readers may be 
encouraged by her example to constancy 
under trial. This as we shall see ended the 
letter as it was originally sent to Boccaccio.3 
Then follows the third part, or envoy. This 
is often written and printed as a separate fourth 


3 M. Jusserand (Nineteenth Century, June,1896,pp.1001 and 
1002) posits an earlier form of the letter and justly concludes 
that by dropping the envoy we have essentially the letteT 
sent to Boccaccio in 1373, but he appears to be unaware 
of the fact that this version actually exists in many 
copies. I cite only those I examined in the British Museum 
and the Laurenziana. Probably few great libraries have not 
several copies. 


British Museum. Harl. 2678, fol. 89 ff. 
Harl. 308:, fol. 223 ff. 
Plut. Ixvii. H., fol. 6%° ff, 
Royal 8, B. vi., fol. 33%° ff. 
Laurenziana. Strozziana xci, fol. 163. 
Pluteus Ixxviii, cod. ii, fol. rzg. 
Pluteus inf. cod. Ixxxx, cod. xvii, fol. 50. 
Pluteus xxvi sin, cod. viii, fol. 210. 
Pluteus inf. cod, Ixxxx cod. xiii fol. 29. 


This is surely the original form of the letter as it was cir- 
culated before the envoy had been written, for it is quite im- 
possible that the scribes who wrote these copies, far more 
numerous than MSS, of the Seniles,should have concurred 
in truncating the epistle of its brief and interesting envoy, 
(See note 2 for three late MSS. that contain the tale in its 
short form without the preface.) 

I regret exceedingly that I neglected to collate a good copy 
of this short version with the same epistle in a copy of the 
Seniles. am satisfied from a cursory reading of both ver, 
sions that the work underwent no important revision, In fact 
the mere addition of the envoy to the letter already written 
probably made it ready in Petrarch’s mind for the final place 
in the Seniles. 

M. Jusserand has fallen into an unnecessary error in as- 
suming (p. 1001) that the expression tempus angustam erat, 
etc., was the mark of a revision after the war, when the time 
was no longer angustum, The four MSS. of the British 
Museum show the eva? in the early version. Of course the 
past tense is simply narrative, Petrarch says, “I didn’t read 
your whole book, for the time was troublous through wars on 
every side: ” de/licis undigue motibus, There is init ne neces- 
sary implication that the war was over when the words were 
penned. 


epistle¢ of the seventeenth book of the Seni/es, 
and, in fact, it was written more than a year 
after the body of the tale. In it Petrarch re- 
turns to the thought of the preface that the 
story is rather fable than truth, describes the 
effect of reading the story upon a sentimental 
friend, a Paduan, and upon a sceptical friend, 
a Veronese, complains that the Griseldis let- 
ter and another long one have failed to reach 
Boccaccio, complains, furthermore, of the vex- 
atious interference of the guards of the passes 
with the postmen, and finally, pleading old 
age at once as an excuse for intermitting his 
correspondence, and for his garrulousness in 
the present letter, he bids farewell to his friends 
and to letter, writing: Valete amici, ualete 
epiftole, Inter Colles Euganeos, vj°, Idus 
Junias 1374.5 We shall see that this date ap- 

4 Thetwo Florentine MSS. of theSeni/es,and that of Naples, 
(vid. note 5) also the Venice eds, of 1501 and 1503, print the 
envoy as a separate fourth epistle of the seventeenth beok. 
The envoy was written, possibly when Petrarch tried a 
second time to send the letter to Boccaccio, certainly with 
the object of rounding it out as the valedictory epistle of the 
Seniles. 

The two Venice eds. add as an eighteenth book the famous 
‘Epistle to Posterity.”” This is, of course, merely an editorial 
addition; but it is one already suggested by side-notes in 
certain MSS.—that of the National Library at Florence and 
that of the Naples Library (Narducci, Nos. 174 and 266). 


5 The follewing MSS. give this correct date of the envoy, 
1374 (I have examined personally the codices of Florence, 
Venice and Milan, others are cited from the two bibliographies 
of Narducci, / codici Petrarcheschi, Roma 1374, or the 
sources indicated). 


In complete M/SS, of the Seniles ; 
1) Florence, Lauren- Pluteus Ixxviii cod. iii, a beautiful 
ziana, MS. of the Fifteenth Cent. From 


this I have taken the form of the 
subscription given above in the text, 


2) Florence, Bibl, Abbadia 2560, c. 5. reported in / 
Nazionale. cod, Petr. under No. 174 as of the 
Fourteenth Cent. This is true only 

of the first part, the latter part in- 


cluding our tale is in a rougher 
hand of the Fifteenth Cent, Sub- 
scription as above 2/” idus Junias 
anne millesimo ccclxxiiiy. 
3) Naples, Bibl. Nazio- viii G. 7. / cod. Petr. No. 266. 
nale, Fourteenth Cent. The date prob- 
ably by a mere scribal blunder is ijo 
(sic) idus Junias m° cccolxxiiiy®, 
4) Paris. Bibl. Natio- Lat. 8571. Dated 1374. Cited by 
nale, M. Jusserand in The Nineteenth 
Century, June '96, p. 1001, Note 3. 
This MS. is undoubtedly that 
mentioned by the Abbé de la Sade 
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plies only to the envoy written when Petrarch, 
only six weeks before his death, had decided 
to make the Griseldis letter the last of the 
Seniles. 

From an examination of Petrarch manu- 
scripts made some two years ago in Italy, I 
made the correction of the date 1373, in the 
early printed editions. While I recognized 
that the Latin version of Grise/dis must have 
been written some time before the date of the 
envoy which accompanied it in its final form, 
I saw no reason for supposing that the early 
form was not written in 1374, till I came upon 
M. Jusserand’s article, ‘‘Did Chaucer meet 
Petrarch in Italy ?”’ in the Nineteenth Century 
for June, 1896. Reluctantly, I confess, I came 
round to his view of the date of the Griseldis 
letter. The argument which follows is then 
only a development of that ingeniously set 
forth by M. Jusserand; much of it was un- 
doubtedly considered by him and rejected as 
unavailable for a popular article. The gain in 
rewriting M. Jusserand’s article is that I may 
hope to say convincingly what he will have 
certainly said more attractively. On the side 
of the chronology of Petrarch’s letters, I am 
wholly with M. Jusserand, while I shall have 
occasion to dissent from his conclusion that 
Chaucer mus? have met Petrarch because he 
may have met him. 

To determine the date of composition of the 

acentury anda halfago (Memoires 
sur la Vie de Petrarch) iii, 796, 
Amsterdam, 1764. The English 
compilers, Dobson and Spedding 
(Lives of the Italian Poets), give 
the date correctly. It is surpris- 
ing that Chaucer scholars have so 
long failed to correct the date of 
the Basle eds. In Hazlitt-War- 
ton, Hist. of “Eng. Poetry ii, 349, 
1374 stands in the text against 1373, 
in the footnote with ne remark on 
the discrepancy. 

Separate copy of the Tale of Griseldis: 

5) Rome, Bibl. Vati- Vat 1666, Fourteenth Cent. Nar- 
cana, ducci No. 127. vi° ydus junias. 
Millesimo. ccc®, Ixxiiiit®, 
Narducci No, 117 reports a MS. of the Efpistolae Seniles in the 
Vatican under the press-mark Urbin. 331, of which he gives 
no account, 

All dated MSS., then, show either obvious blunders (vid. 
note), ot the date 1374. The external evidence for the date 
is so strong that I have passed M. Jusserand’s confirmatory 
internal evidence, 


Latin Griseldis, it is necessary to study the 
relations of the three letters—or four,6 counting 
the envoy as a separate letter—which compose 
the seventeenth book of the Seni/es. I have 
used in this study my own copy of Petrarch’s 
Latin works, Venice, 1501. 

The first brief letter to Boccaccio (I) was 
written to accompany two long letters. Pe- 
trarch writes: 


“I had decided not to answer — letters 
since they contained sentiments, friendly and 
profitable indeed, but most distasteful to me, 
vehementer a meis sensibus abhorrentes. In 
the mean time, I was writing a long letter to 
you of another matter, which letter I was pre- 
paring to re-write from the blotted copy, when 
a friend relieved me of that labor. Suddenly 
I thought, ‘ what will my friend Giovanni say 
tothis? He’ll ef this fellow writes super- 
fluous letters an gives no answer where an 
answer is required.’ So impetuously I seized 
my pen and wrote off another letter nearly as 
long as the first, in answer to yours. I had 
the letters addressed waiting for a postman 
nearly two months. I’ve sent them open to 
spare the guards of the passes the trouble of ° 
opening them. They’ll learn little about war 
from us. Would that all were as peaceful! 
Then there would be peace, which now is 
exiled, esset enim pax nobiscum que nunc 
exulat, Read first the letter in my own hand, 
then that copied in another hand. When tired 
out you’ve come to the end, you will say, ‘Is 
this my feeble old friend? Is’nt it some brisk 
and hearty youth of the same name?’ And 
indeed I marvel at my own persistency. Va/e.’’ 


This is in brief paraphrase the whole content 
of this undated letter.7 M. Jusserand® thinks 
that the allusion in “exiled peace” can be ~ 
only to the war between Padua and Venice, 
Nov., 1372 to September, 1373. This date of 
1373 is undoubtedly correct. We shall find 


6 From this point on, where clearness requires it, I have des-: 
ignated the letters by their numbers in the seventeenth book 
as printed in the Venice ed. of 1501. 

(I)=The short letter, printed in full as an appendix to this 

article. Sex, xvii, I. 

(11)—The Paduan letter, dated April 28th, Ses, xvii, II. 
(III)=The preface and the Tale of Griseldis, Sen. xvii, 111. 
(1V)=The envoy of the Tale of Griseldis dated June roth, 

1374. Sen. xvii, III. 


7 This letter is so important as the starting point of M. 
Jusserand’s argument, and of my own, for the chronology of 
this group of letters, that I have reprinted it in full as an ap- 
pendix, knowing that many good Chaucer scholars in this 
country are hundreds of miles from a copy of Petrarchae 
Opera Omnia. 

8 L.c., p. 1000, 
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stronget reasons than these vague allusions to 
war for dating this entire group of letters in 
that year. 

It is hard to see why this, in itself unimpor- 
tant, letter should have been included in the 
Seniles, unless it were to introduce the two 
long letters with which it was originally sent. 
There is then a strong presumption that the 
two following letters, (II and III) which with it 
compose the seventeenth book, are those 
originally sent with it to Boccaccio. 

We may, in fact, confidently recognize the 
letter written in Petrarch’s own handwriting. 
Illam .. . manu mea scriptam in the letter im- 
mediately following, (II) the second of the 
seventeenth book. Near the end Petrarch ac- 
knowledges Boccaccio's advice, that he should, 
for his friend’s sake, spare himself his usual 
arduous labors and studies, to the end that his 
life might be long extended. Petrarch refuses 
to take this advice, believing that the only true 
life lies in action and progress. He would wish 
to die in his full vigor, but since this is denied, 
he says in closing : 


This, then, is the letter that Petrarch wrote off 
impulsively to Boccaccio, and the matters 
called by Petrarch, with humorous exaggera- 
tion, amicabiles ..uehementer tamena meis 
sensibus abhorrentes are only Boccaccio’s sug- 
gestion that his friend should withdraw from 
active life and excessive study. The allusion 
to Petrarch’s ‘‘ youthfulness’’ at the close of 
the short letter (I) is the humorous statement 
of the fine thought that a man should die in 
harness seriously expressed in this Paduan 
letter. Again M. Jusserand® says that this 
letter must be dated April 28, 1373, because it 
is addressed from Padua where Petrarch lived 
during the Venetian war. We have, then, one 
of the letters mentioned in the first of the 
seventeenth book (I). It is there said to be 
nearly as long as the undescribed letter sent 
with it. Though the Griseldis letter is ac- 
tually, without the envoy, a little longer than 
this Paduan letter (II) we shall not immediately 
decide with M. Jusserand that it is, therefore, 


the second letter mentioned. This much we 
know, that, the Paduan letter (II) went some 
two months after it was addressed, with the 
short letter (1) and a third, which may be the 


Griseldis letter (III), late in June, probably in 


1373- 

In the envoy (IV) Petrarch writes: 
“I learn that that letter (Zale of Griseldis 
(III) of which he has been speaking) and a 
second, two long letters have not uated you, 
Ceterum G illam & alteram duas magnas 
epistolas ad te non pervenisse nunc sentio. 


The pronoun z//am carries with it the implica- 
tion that Petrarch regarded the envoy as a 
separate epistle. The date 1374 at the close of 
the envoy is then not applicable to the 7a/e of 
Griseldis. We know then that the Griseldis 
letter (III) was sent off with another long letter 
far enough before June toth, 1374, for Petrarch 
to have known that the two had gone astray. 
Since the envoy tells nothing of the -contents 
of the other long letter we must resist the 
strong temptation to jump at the conclusion 
that it was the second of the seventeeth book 
(II) already described. 

Boccaccio himself supplies the missing link 
of evidence. In a letter to Francesco da Bras- 
sano, Petrarch’s son-in-law, dated the 7th 
of November, 1374, Boccaccio, after eulogy of 
his dead friend Petrarch, asks for copies of 
two lost letters which Petrarch had sent him, 
describing them unmistakably as the second 
and the third (the Griseldis letter) of the 
seventeenth book of Seni/es : 

‘‘Preterea summo opere cupio, si commodo 
tuo fieri potest, copiam epistolae illius [I1] 
guam ad me satis longam et extremam9 scrip- 
sit, in qua, credo, sententiam suam scribebat 


circa eo, quae sibi scripseram, ut tam assiduis 
laboribus suis amodo parceret. Sic et copiam 


g Boccaccio’s description of Petrarch’s letter (Seniles xvii, 
2,) asa letter, guam satis longam et extrenam scripsit, for a 
long time made me reluctant to accept a date of 1373 for the 
epistle. Boccaccio’s Latin ought to mean that it was Pe- 
trarch’s last letter, consequently written in 1374. If this 
could be established, it would carry over the Griseldis letter 
to 1374,a year after Chaucer had left Italy. The reasons 
given in the text for placing all the letters in the year 1373, 
are cogent enough to outweigh this testimony of Boccaccio. 
It is always possible, I fear, that Boccaccio meant by £-x- 
trenam merely “ his last letter to me *’ knowing that it had 
been written a year and a half, The form sumpiunt in the 
passage quoted in the text is no extreme instance of Boccac- 
cio’s latinity. 
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[7/77] ultimae fabularum mearum, quam suo 
dictato decoraverat. Misit tamen ipse ambas 
has, ut frater Luysius de Ordine Eremitarum 
asserit. Verum desidia portitorum in itinere 
perire. Credo opere presidentium praesenta- 
tionibus, gui saepe indigne sumpiunt et sui 
juris iniuste faciunt. (Le Lettere edite ed in- 
edite di messer Giov. Boccaccio.”” Ed. Fr. 
Corazzini, Firenze 1877.) 

Here then we have it clearly implied that the 
two letters with which we have dealt (II and 
III) were sent off together to Boccaccio. It 
remains only to prove when they were sent 
off. We have adduced M. Jusserand’s not al- 
together convincing reasons for believing that 
they were written in the spring of 1373. The 
Paduan letter (II) is dated April 28th; we 
know from the short letter (I) that it, with its 
fellow, the Tale of Griseldis (111), was kept 
nearly two months waiting for a messenger. 
That is, the three letters were sent off together 
late in June, when the short letter (I) must 
have been written. Now they could not have 
been sent late in June,1374, for the anachronism 
of Petrarch’s knowing by June roth of that 
year they had not reached Boccaccio, is obvi- 
ous. They must clearly have been sent off in 
some earlier June, and M. Jusserand’s collec- 
tions of allusions to the Venetian war’ clearly 
point to the June of 1373. This for those who 
may feel, as I for some time felt, that these 
letters might have been written in 1374, months 
after Chaucer had left Italy. 

Thus by a painful and circuitous route we 
have arrived at an approximate date for the 
Tale of Griseldis in its original form. On April 
28th, 1373, the date of the Paduan letter, Pe- 
trarch himself wrote to Boccaccio that the 7a/e 
of Griseldis, with its blots and erasures, cum 
lituris obsitam, was being copied by a friend. 
This rough draft need not have been writing 
for more than a week; it would have been, 
indeed, a short week’s work for Petrarch in 
the vigorous mood he describes. It may, on 
the other hand, have been in hand for some 


1o In I, Esset enim pax nobiscum, gua nunc exulat, 

In III, Preface Tempus angustum erat . . . bellicis 
undique motibus inguietum. 

In IV, The Envoy written some ten months after the 
humiliating peace of Sept.,1373, speaks of the 
condition of things in Padua as t#rdatis om- 
nibus et Rei publicae libertate pessundata 
(See Jusserand, passim). 


time. Yet the inference is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble that it and the accompanying epistle, were 
written under the immediate influence of Boc- 
caccio’s ‘‘ friendly and distasteful letter.”” ‘‘I 
had intended to give no answer to the amiable 
distasteful things you wrote,’’ says Petrarch in 
sending these letters, ‘‘I was writing you about 
another matter, but when a friend took the 
labor of copying off my hands, I dashed off 
this letter nearly as long as the first.’”? One 
can scarcely resist the conclusion that Boccac- 
cio’s letter was quickly answered, and that the 
first version of Griseddis is not likely to have 
been written a month earlier than the Paduan 
letter. Any date in the early months of 1373 
is possible, any date earlier than April is im- 
probable. 

2. THE DATE OF CHAUCER’s First ITALIAN 

JOURNEY, WITH REFERENCE TO A POS- 
SIBLE VISIT TO PADUA.™ 


Chaucer spent about two months in Italy 
between January and April, 1373. He went un- 
doubtedly first to Genoa with his colleagues, 
Jakes de Prouan and Johannes de Mari, the 
Genoese commissioners. He was detached 
upon special business to Florence. We know 
nothing of his mission, except that he sent 
three messengers tothe King, presumably after 
he had left Genoa, and become an independent 
agent of the King. He left London Dec. rst, 
1372, and cannot have been in Genoa much 
before Feb. 1st, 1373. We cannot doubt that 
the King’s business at Florence had to be ac- 
complished before the long journey to Padua 
was made. If he made no stop at Genoa, he 
may have been in Florence somewhere about 
the tenth of February. On the twenty-third of 
March he got an advance of £33 from Jakes 
de Prouan, probably at Genoa. If he went 
directly back to Genoa his latest stay in 
Florence can hardly have extended beyond 
March 13th. Assuming for a moment these 
dates, and allowing Chaucer virtually no time 
at Genoa, we have left for him a little more 
than a month for doing the King’s business at 

1r The time estimates of the journeys from London to 
Genoa, etc., are taken from my paper in the Mop. Lana. 
Nortss, xi, pp. 210-213. A more detailed discussion of these 


matters, unmanageable in the text, is appended to this 
article, 


12 Mop. Lana. Norrs, xi, col, 424, note 8, 
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Florence. If, on the other hand, he made the 
return journey to Genoa via Padua, he must 
have taken nearly a week to make the one hun- 
dred and twenty-mile journey from Florence to 
Padua across the Apennines in winter, and 
somewhat more to cross the whole of Northern 
Italy to Genoa. This would reduce his stay in 
Florence to less than three weeks, and involve 
about three hundred miles of travel through 
countries where there was war, Romagna, 
Venetia, and Lombardy. He could not have 
been in Padua much later than March 15th, 
1373, six weeks before the Griseldis letter was 
being copied off for Petrarch, eight days before 
he met Jakes de Prouan. If his Florentine 
business took only a few days, he might have 
been in Padua as early as the fourth week in 
February. It would be dangerous to infer any- 
thing as to the length of Chaucer’s stay in 
Florence, from the fact that he sent off three 
messengers after he left Genoa, and yet it is 
not likely that he should have sent them off 
upon one another’s heels. There is nothing 
unnatural in supposing that the Florentine 
business took all his available time in Italy. 
Those who have written as though it were an 
easy jaunt for Chaucer from Florence to Padua, 
have probably done little walking or riding in 
the Apennines, and have, perhaps, never ex- 
perienced a March on the cold plain of Ro- 
magna. Chaucer, then, may have met Petrarch 
in Padua, in March, 1373, somé six weeks before 
the Griseldis letter was ready in rough draft, 
if the King’s business in Italy could be de- 
spatched in some three or four weeks, and i¢ 
Chaucer were willing to travel an unnecessary 
hundred and twenty miles in winter for a few 
days with Petrarch ; on this visit he may have 
learned the tale of Griseldis from Petrarch, if 
Petrarch already knew it, and he may have 
got a copy of the Latin Version, if Petrarch 
had already written it; but there is no positive 
evidence that he did one or the other. The 
scanty evidence that has been adduced as posi- 
tive will be examined in the next section. 


3. CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE CLERK’S PRO- 
LOGUE AND TALE. 


The only positive evidence for the meeting 
of Chaucer and Petrarch, is an autobiographi- 
cal interpretation of passages in the Clerk’s 


Prologue, and a theory that the Clerk’s Tale 
was written shortly after Chaucer’s first Italian 
journey. One shrinks from the discussion of 
the Clerk’s words; for two generations they 
have been a veritable ‘‘ Ducdame,”’ a potent 
‘invocation to call fools into a circle,’’ not to 
mention an occasional wise man. Even today 
people are saying that Chaucer says he 
learned the tale of Petrarch; that that’s all 
there is of it, unless we are willing to accuse 
Chaucer of a deliberate lie, etc. Such is the 
penalty of simple caution of interpretation and 
statement. But there are, afterall, only a few 
things that the Clerk’s words can mean. Let 
us then quote once more the well-known pas- 
sage and discuss cautiously its possible inter- 
pretations. Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, not 
Chaucer in his own person be it noted, says to 
the host of the Tabard: 


“TI wol yow telle a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 
go I prey to god so yeve his soule reste! 
Frauncoys Petrark, the lareat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 
As Linian dide of philosophye 
35 Or lawe, or other art particuler; 
But deeth, that wol nat suffre us dwellen heer 
But as it were a twinkling of an y# 
Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shul we dy? 
But forth to tellen of this worthy man, 
40 That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 
I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth, 


A proheme—,”’ etc. : 

Now, if in true scholastic fashion, we begin 
with the literal interpretation of this passage, 
we must say, that Chaucer knew and here de- 
scribed a real Clerk of Oxenford, who had 
actually learned the tale of Griseldis from 
Petrarch. Does not the Clerk twice assert 
that he learned the tale of Petrarch, with 
praise of his master? Then the Clerk did 
meet Petrarch. To doubt that he did would 
be to accuse the gentle Clerk of a deliberate 
lie. Seriously the interpretation is tenable, 
though of course little natural. Prof. Skeat 
has expressed with perhaps unconscious humor 
some of the thorns in the path of those liter- 
ally-minded in this matter. 


‘*Otherwise [if the Clerk, not Chaucer, met 
Petrarch] we have to explain how the poor 
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Clerk raised the money to pay for this long 
journey, how it came to pass that he met Pe- 
trarch, and when; and how he acquired a copy 
of Petrarch’s tale’ (Ox/urd Chaucer iii, 454, 
note 1. Italics Prof. Skeat’s). 

In the second or autobiographical interpre- 
tation, we shall have most readers of Chaucer 
enthusiastically withus. And it is, of course, 
on the face of it quite reasonable to suppose 
that Chaucer using the author’s well-allowed 
privilege, has spoken his own words through 
the Clerk’s lips—that Chaucer met Petrarch at 
Padua; and, that after he had created the 
Clerk to tell the tale of Griseldis, he further 
chose the Clerk to let the world know that the 
real writer of the story had learned it from 
Petrarch. This is the autobiographical inter- 
pretation in its most favorable light. It would 
be quite impossible to disprove this theory to 
one convinced of its truth. And yet be it said 
while it is the most natural thing in the world 
for a writer to give an isolated opinion or mor- 
alization through one of his characters, it is at 
best a clumsy device to give an isolated per- 
sonal experience through a fictitious person- 
age ;—that is, it is clumsy and unnatural, if the 
author wishes the experience to be recognized 
as his own. The very fact that many of us fail to 
see that the Clerk speaks for Chaucer, shows 
either extraordinary dullness on our part, or 
that Chaucer has not registered convincingly 
the fact of his meeting with Petrarch. M. 
Jusserand3 holds to this autobiographical in- 
terpretation, calling attention to the fact that 
Chaucer’s part as the teller of the Zale of Sir 
Thopas did not permit him to give in his own 
person this bit of personal experience. This 
view of the case is judicious and undoubt- 
edly defensible; but there were easier ways, 
and more definite, of giving this information 
through the Clerk. If the Man of Lawe could 
be made to do duty as cataloguer of Chaucer’s 
works (see Man of Lawe’s Prologue), surely 
the Clerk could have been made to tell one of 
Chaucer’s stories, which, as the Clerk would 
goon to say, Chaucer got directly from Pe- 
trarch. We shall feel, then, that it is entirely 
possible that Chaucer may have given through 
the Clerk a personal experience, but we shall 
feel also that such a theory involves difficulties 


13 L. c. p, 1003. 


~ 


which a reasonable literary interpretation of 
the Clerk’s words entirely avoids—that such a 
theory, unless otherwise strongly supported, 
is in no sense evidence. 

The third or literary interpretation of the 
Clerk’s prologue assumes that Chaucer in 
sketching the Clerk did every thing to make 
him attractive to his creator, Chaucer, as well 
as to the reader. Now Chaucer certainly 
knew something of Petrarch’s personality, 
from the Introduction and Envoy to the Zale 
of Griseldis, probably also from common re- 
port on his two Italian journeys. When he 
chose the Clerk to tell the tale of Griseldis, 
there was nothing more natural than that he 
should make the Clerk, not without envy, one 
of those friends to whom Petrarch told the 
tale, or who read it in its Latin form before 
Petrarch; the direct suggestion to such a 
course lay in the preface and the envoy of the 
tale itself. Here are no difficulties to be ex- 
plained away, here we come, so it seems to 
me, near to the creative processes of the 
Clerk’s fashioning. The Clerk met Petrarch 
because Chaucer his creator willeditso. That 
is to me the natural and satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the Clerk’s Prologue. 

M. Jusserand:s has made much of the fact 
that the Clerk says I met Petrarch “in Padua.”’ 
One would expect him to have said ‘in 
Arqua.”’ Petrarch was in Padua during 
Chaucer’s first Italian journey. The coinci- 
dence is significant. Now for the matter of 
that, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that Chaucer, being in Florence in the winter 
of 1373, should have known that Petrarch was 
living in Padua, and it is only natural that he 
should make the Clerk meet Petrarch where 
he might have met him himself. It is further- 
more doubtful if a stranger not thoroughly 
versed in Petrarch’s correspondence, would 
have distinguished Arqua from. Padua. They 
lay only some ten miles apart, Francesco da 

14 This treatment of the Clerk is an obvious literary device 
to gain vividness, a graceful way also of letting the world 
know that this time “min auctor’? was no mere chronicler, 
or spinner of fabliaux or saints lives, but the great Petrarch. 
To emphasize the fact that Chaucer has not used this device 
elsewhere (Jusserand, p. 996) is only to say that Chaucer was 


not repetitious in handling the characters. of the Canterbury 
Tales. 


15 L.c. p. 997 f. 
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Carrara of Padua was Petrarch’s patron, Pe- 


Padua had quarters always open to him there, 
Petrarch himself chose Arqua as a residence 
so as not to be too far from Padua; in the 
letter to Gerard of the Carthusians, his cousin 
(Sen., lib. xv, ep. v.) he writes : 

Itaque ne longe nimis abirem ab ecclesia eu- 

ganets istis in collibus non amplius quam decem 
milibus passuum a patauina urbe distantibus : 
domun parvam, sed delectabilem & honestam 
struxt. 
Should an Italian voyager to Edinburgh, early 
in the eighteenth century, be blamed for plac- 
ing the great Mr. Pope at London rather than 
at Twickenham? Asa matter of fact, Chaucer 
may never have fairly distinguished Arqua from 
Padua, while the fact that he knew where 
Petrarch was in the winter of 1373, adds 
nothing of probability to the theory that he 
met Petrarch. 

Only one point remains untouched. ~ If 
Chaucer wrote the Clerk’s Tale shortly after 
the first Italian journey, it is difficult to see 
how he could have had a copy of Petrarch’s 
Latin Version, perhaps barely finished when 
Chaucer left Italy, unless he got it from Pe- 
trarch himself.*6 Now I confess frankly that I 
am unable to prove that the Clerk’s Tale was 
not written in 1374, or in fact to tell even ap- 
proximately when it was written, but I fail to 
see that any argument has been advanced that 
makes it probable that it was written earlier 
than the body of the Canterbury Tales. Ten 
Brink is inclined to assign the date 1387 to the 
Clerk’s Tale, and a date only a little later to 
the Man of Lawe’s Tale. (Eng. tr., Vol. ii, 
pp. 123 and 157.) Even without the mention 
of the Zale of St. Cecile in the Prologue of 
the Legend of Good Women, we should on 
stylistic grounds assign it to a period earlier 
than the Canterbury Tales. No such grounds 
exist for assigning an early date to the Clerk's 
Tale. Prof. Skeat’s general observation that 
poems in seven line stanzas are early, poems 
in couplets late, is at best a very rough test, 
while if Prof. Hempl’s plausible theory that 
Palamon and Arcite was written in couplets 
holds, Prof. Skeat’s theory immediately falls 
to the ground. : 


16 See Oxford Chaucer i, xxv. 


trarch as arch-deacon of the Cathedral of 


The mere absence of a work from the nota- 
ble list in the Prologue of the Legend (Version 
A, ll. 405-420) is in itself no argument that the 
work was not then written, but the absence of 
a work that might be more appropriately men- 
tioned than those on the list,?7 is at least note- 
worthy. Readers will remember the situation. 
Alcestis defending Chaucer against the charge 
of having written cynically about women, 

“Or in the Rose or elles in Criseyde,” 
mentions a number of works in which he has 
written well of women; Now if he had already 
written the story of Griseldis, what better -in- 
stance 

“ Of women trewe in lovinge al hir lyve,”” 
described by Chaucer could the queen have 
cited in his defence? If the Clerk’s Tale al- 
ready existed, was there not an obvious stupid- 
ity in passing it over in favor of the “‘Wretched 
Egendring of Mankinde”’ and “ Origines upon 
the Maudeleyne?’’ If Chaucer had, as we are 
told, any intimate, personal association with 
Petrarch in connection with the Clerk’s Tale, 
is it not surprising, in any case, that he should 
pass it over in any fairly complete list of his 
works? How much the more improbable 
when there was especial occasion for its men- 
tion! Without committing myself to any dog- 
matic position in the matter, it seems to me in | 
the highest degree improbable that the Cler&’s 
Tale was written before the Prologue of the 
Legend of Good Women. If the Clerk’s Tale 
was written after 1385, the use of Petrarch's 
Latin version of Griseldis is in no way different 
from Chaucer's use of other sources for the 
Canterbury Tales. Chaucer might easily have 
got a copy on his second Italian journey of 
1378, or copies might have come in the natural 
course of events to England. 


CONCLUSION. 


Finally, we are not in a position to assert 
dogmatically that Chaucer did not meet Pe- 
trarch at Padua, we may only recapitulate cer- 
tain serious difficulties in the way of such a 
theory. In the first place, it is doubtful if Pe- 
trarch had written the Latin Tale of Griseldis 

17 The story of Constance, might, I think with reasen, be 
coupled with that of Griseldis in this argument, but with less 
reason—for the pietistic, saint-like character of Constance, 


is less an offset to a womon like Criseyde faithless in /ove, 
than the devoted wife Griseldis, 
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before Chaucer left Italy; next it is doubtful 
that the journey to Padua can reasonably be 
fitted into the intervals of Chaucer’s business 
in Italy; it is, furthermore, probable that in 
the Clerk’s Prologue Chaucer invented the 
meeting for the Clerk,unlikely that he recorded 
thus darkly a fact of his own life; finally, there 
is nothing in the circumstances of the compo- 
sition of the Clerk’s Tale, aside from the Pro- 
logue, that makes the meeting a necessary 
presupposition. The meeting of the two poets 
is a bare, a doubtful possibility, for which the 
positive evidence is 

Prof. Lounsbury, (Studies, i, 68) according 
to the incomplete information that he, with all 
other Chaucer scholars, then had, said Le 
Mot juste et vrai of the whole matter 


‘‘We can creditably and honestly try hard to 
think that the two poets met; but with the 
knowledge we at present possess we have no 
right to assert it.’ ' 

New information has come in of the date of 
Chaucer’s Italian journey, of the date of Pe- 
trarch’s translation,-and with this new infor- 
mation such a mass of fact and reasonable in- 
ference against the meeting, that with our 
present light we may hardly creditably and- 
honestly indulge even our hopes. 

I have felt little enthusiasm in trying to 
strike from Chaucer's biography one of its most 
interesting possibilities. It is hardly a task I 
should have undertaken, for its own sake, to 
prove that these two poets, who in every way 
ought to have met, failed to meet. Yet it is 
possibly a useful task. Most grateful and al- 
luring to the imagination this fancied meeting 
of Chaucer and Petrarch has always been; 
and yet if we knew that they actually met, we 
should still, our own fancies aside, be limited 
to our Landor—and at a far distance, our 
Godwin, for any realization of their meeting. 
These, for better or for worse, we still have. 
There remain the great and tangible problems 
of Chaucer’s relations to Italian literature 
waiting for more searching investigation, cry- 
ing for final literary expression. These prob- 
lems challenge all the enthusiasm and all the 
imagination that have been directed, perhaps 
unduly, upon this nebulous hypothesis of a 
possible meeting between Chaucer and Pe- 
trafch. 


APPENDIX. 


Seniles, lib. xvii, ep. i, from the edition of 
Simon de Luere, Venice 1501. 

Incipit liber decimusseptimus. Ad Iohan- 
nem boccatium de certaldo. ‘ 


Epistola. 1. 


AD litteras tuas nil respondere decreueram. 
Continebant enim utiles licet amicabilesque 
sententias : uehementer tamen a meis sensibus 
abhorrentes. Incidit mihiinterim uoluntas de 
re alia non paruam tibi epistolam scribendi : 
quam cum lituris obsitam rescribere parerem 
amicus quidam pene iugiter egrotantem mis- 
eratus hunc mihi abstulitlaborem. ITiloautem 
scribente cogitare cepi. Quid nunc dicturus 
est Iohannes meus? homo iste dictat super- 
uacua & ad necessaria non respondet. Tunc 
impetu magis quam iudicio abiectum calamum 
reassumpsi: & scripsi epistolam tibi alteram 
euisdem pene magnitudinis in qua tue respon- 
deo. Ambas autem prope duos menses quo 
scripte erant nuncio non occurrente dictaui. 
Nunc tandem cum hac parua magne ille due 
ueniunt: aperte ille quidem: quo scilicet 
aperiendi labor custodibus passuum remittatur 
legant qui uolent: modo integras restituant. 
Scient nihil nos de bellis agere: utinam non 
plus alij: esset enim pax nobiscum que nunc 
exulat. Illam e[r]got®8 alteram manu mea 
scriptam prius leges: illam aliene manus postea 
hunc eis ordinem dedi. Cum ad finem ueneris 
fessus dices. Est ne hic amicus meus eger ille 
senex occupatus? an nescio quis alius eiusdem 
nominis sanus iuuenis ociosus? Ego ipse me 
fateor & priuicaciam meam miror. Uale. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
CHAUCER EN ROUTE. 


Prof. Lounsbury cautions me in friendly 
fashion that I may have trusted too implicitly 
to the pilgrim itineraries in the estimates of the 
time necessary for Chaucer’s several journeys, 
given in my paper in the Nov. (1896) number 
of Mop. Lana. Notes. I have certainly been at 
fault in not making more clear the grounds of 
my belief. As a matter of fact, the pilgrims 
appear to have crawled along at the rate of 
about twelve miles aday. A king’s messenger 
must have gone considerably faster, but the 
slow rate of the pilgrims is in itself indicative 
of the difficulties of travel in the middle ages. 

I assume that any journey, even an urgent 
one, must have been broken at least every 
seventh day for rest, or, in winter, through 
stress of weather. There is also a limit to the 


18 The eds. Basle 1554 and Venice rse1 have ego which ap. 
pears to be a mere slip in transcription for ergo. 
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endurance of man and horse. I believe that 
no journey of weeks’ duration, posting service 
excluded, could have been made at a much 
better rate than twenty miles a day, nearly 
double the pilgrim rate, in Winter. Upon this 
basis, we may readily determine very nearly 
the minimum rate of ajourney from London 
to Genoa. London to Boulogne would be a 
three days journey, Calais a day more, on the 
Continent. The direct route to Genoa would 
lie through Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, Mont 
Cenis, Turin, Genoa,—seven hundred and fifty- 
nine miles by the railroads of today. At the 
rate of twenty miles a day, this would take 
thirty-eight days, adding a sixth, six days, for 
rests and delay from stress of weather—the 
journey was made in January and February— 
and the three days from London to Boulogne, 
we have forty-seven days or nearly seven 
weeks. This is nine days less than the eight 
weeks I estimated in my article. I have let 
the estimate of eight weeks stand in the text 
because I still regard it is the reasonable 
minimum. We are probably underestimating 
the necessary and voluntary stops. I concede 
freely that it is possible that Chaucer may 
have been four weeks more in Italy than the 
eight I assumed in my article. The rate of 
twenty miles a day will seem absurdly low 
to most readers, but it is still a fair rate, I 
believe, for a prolonged journey on horseback, 
while three king’s commissioners were not to 
be hurried like post-men. Chaucer’s second 
Italian journey to Milan and return was made 


in just sixteen weeks, but this was in Summer, 


May 28th to Sept. rgth. 

This possible addition of four weeks to 
Chaucer’s stay in Italy, after he had arrived at 
Genoa, affects the probability of the meeting 
with Petrarch only so far as it may have given 
Chaucer more time to himself. It makes it 
possible that he may have gone to Padua 
somewhat earlier, perhaps by the middle of 
February, but the earlier he was in Padua the 
less probable is it that Petrarch had the Zale 
of Griseldis written. 

Better than such @ priori estimates, or pil- 
grim itineraries, is the record of a journey 
similar to Chaucer’s, from Jusserand’s Way- 
faring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 228. 


“When, on August 7, 1316, Jacques d’Euse 


cardinal-bishop of Porto, was chosen pepe at 
Lyons, and assumed the name of John XXII, 
Edward II being at York, learnt the news ten 
days afterwards though Lawrence of Ireland, 
messenger of the house of the Bardi. And 
indeed we find by the accounts of the king’s 
household that this prince paid Lawrence 
wee ae s on the 17th of August to re- 
i 


ward him for his trouble. It was only on the 


27th of September that, being still at York, the 
king received by Durand Budet, the cardinal of 
Pelagrua’s messenger, the official letters an- 
nouncing the election; he gave five pounds to 
the messenger. Finally the pope’s nuncio 
having arrived in person shortly afterwards, 
a same news which was not at all 
fresh, the king made him a present of a hun- 
dred pounds.” 


Here is a case precisely in point, a trained 
messenger made the journey from Lyons to 
York in the almost incredibly short space of 
ten days. The messengers of the Pope and of 
the Cardinal, men probably of the class of 
Chaucer and his companions, travelling upon 
urgent business under average conditions— 
their arrival within a few days of each other, 
although travelling separately, seems to show 
this—took something more than seven weeks 
for the same journey. My original estimate of 
eight weeks for Chaucer’s longer winter jour- 
ney from London to Genoa is certainly not ex- 
cessive, judging from this instance. 

Any modification of the estimate of the time 
of the whole journey, can alter only very 
slightly the ¢erminus ad hoc of a visit to Padua. 
It is a reasonable inference that Chaucer got 
at Genoa the advance of £33 from Jakes de 
Prouan March 23rd, 1373. This must have 
been after a possible visit to Padua, for there 
was no time to go from Genoa to Padua and 
still get back to London by May 23rd. (Mop. 
LANG. NOTES xi, 424, note 8.) It is on the 
face of it, too, improbable that Chaucer should 
have travelled the many unnecessary miles 
that sith a method of reaching Padua would 
have involved. It remains, then, certain that 
Chaucer must have left Padua a week or so 
before he met Jakes de Prouan, this is by 
March 2ist, 1373, more than five weeks before 
the Zale of Grise/dis is stated to have been 
ready in rough-draft. 

The possibility of a somewhat shorter jour- 
ney from Florence to Genoa, and of forced 
marches from Florence to Padua, and Padua 
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to Genoa, does not affect appreciably the argu- 
ment in the text. 

I. am grateful to Prof. Lounsbury for the 
suggestion that I should make my position in 
this matter clear. If my estimates are wrong | 
it should now at least be easy to correct them, 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Williams College. 


LE PAS SALADIN. 
Introduction. 


THE author of the Pas Saladin, a historical 
- poem of the Third Crusade, is unknown. 


The only copy of the poem hitherto discovered . 


is that in manuscript No. 24432, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. The text, with the 
- addition of a few historical notes, was pub- 
- lished by M. Trébutien in 1836, but no study 
of the dialect of the poem has yet been at- 
tempted. The work of M. Trébutien: is.re- 
viewed in the Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
Vol. xxiii, 485, and is also referred to by M, 
Gaston Paris, in La Légende de Saladin, 37. 
(Extrait du /vurnal des Savants, mai a aott 
1893.) 

The poem is short, containing but six hun- 
dred and eleven eight-syllable lines rhyming in 
pairs. The manuscript is in good condition and, 
legible, but carelessly written. Many of the 
rhymes are faulty, and the metre is not strictly 


observed, lines of seven or nine syllables 


being of frequent occurrence. 

The object of the present paper is to deter- 
mine the dialect of the poem, and the date of 
its composition. The text is anexact copy of 
the manuscript and agrees in the main with 
that of M. Trébutien. 

The scene of the story is laid in Palestine. 
Philip Augustus, King of France, and Richard 

- of England, have reached the Holy Land at a 
time when the country was all but conquered 
by the Saracens. The city of Jerusalem has 
been delivered into the hands of the enemy 
through treachery, and Guy, its King, sold to 
Saladin. But the arrival of the Crusaders has 
given renewed hope to the Christians. It is 
learned that the Saracens are to pass through 
a narrow defile, and Philip, with the twelve 
knights he has gathered around him, attacks 


II 


and completely overthrows the infidels. The 
Holy City is re-conquered and Guy restored 
to his throne. Richard who, as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, is a vassal of the French crown, does 
not lead an independent army of his own, but 
is one of the knights fighting under the ban- 
ner of Philip. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
little poem and the great Old French epic. 
We find the same contending parties—the 
French on one side, opposed to the Saracens 
on the other—and, as in the Chanson de Ro- 
Zand, the former are led by their king with 
his twelve paladins. The counterpart to the 
treachery of Ganelon is easily recognized in 
the treason that has given over the kingdom 
to Saladin; and though the ties of friendship 
between Roland and Oliver are wanting, Hugo 
de Florine and William de Barres, in our poem, 
are evidently reminiscences of those two pal- 
adins in the Chanson. 

The similarity between the two poems ex- 
tends not merely to the general outline, but 
even to some of the minor details. There is, 
however, one important difference. In the 
Pas de Saladin the parts are reversed in so far 
as it is the infidels and not the Christians, that 
meet with disaster. As in the battle of Ron- 
cevaux, the enemy, in this instance the Sara- 
cens, is met and overcome in a narrow pass. 
When their leader, King Escorfal, sees that 
the day is lost, he blows a horn to rally his 
friends around him, but all is in vain, and he 
is struck and cut down to the saddle by Rich- 
ard. Similar prodigies of valor are, of course, 
performed by all the knights, who individually 
slay many of the infidels and apparently win 
the battle by their bravery alone. After this 
defeat, the Saracens, seeing that the passage is 
strongly guarded by the Christians, do not at- 
tempt a second encounter, but retreat for 
safety, to the fortified town of Damietta. 

There is a fine spirit of chivalry running 
through the poem. All the odium is cast upon 
the traitors who have deceived their king and 
country. Saladin, although an infidel, is a 
generous enemy, and as Guy has lost all and 
is too poor to buy his freedom, he is set at lib- 
erty without payment of ransom. The excuse 
of Saladin is very characteristic. He retreats 
not before the superior number of the enemy, 
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but because, belonging to the order of knight- 
hood himself, he has loved chivalry all his 
days, and would not cause the death of so 
many brave knights for any amount of treasure. 

The author in the above story makes use 
of two traditions which were quite generally 
credited during the Middle Ages. The first, 
that Richard with the aid of eleven compan- 
ions defeated a large body of Saracens, is not 
without some foundation, as is shown by M. 
Paris, /oc. cit., 42. 

On the first of August, 1192, the King of 
England landed at Jaffa, in order to reconquer 
the city which had lately fallen into the hands 
of the enemy.t A few days later and while 
still encamped outside the walls of the town, 
his forces were attacked by greatly superior 
numbers. Taken by surprise, the Christians 
could not have avoided defeat, but for the dis- 
tinguished valor of Richard and a few knights, 
who alone had been able to procure horses.? 
This victory, though barren of ultimate re- 
sults, was one of the most brilliant of the 
Third Crusade. The names of the nine war- 
riors who followed the King at once became 
celebrated and are mentioned by the various 
chronicles, while a painting representing the 
scene of battle was executed by the order of 
Richard.3 

To this origine' painting are probably to be 
traced those representations of the Pas Sala- 
din mentioned by the author in lines 6 and 
597. Similar ones were found in many of the 
castles during the thirteenth century ; they re- 
presented Richard and eleven knights defend- 
ing a narrow pass against a large Saracen 
army. King Philip, although present, does 
not take part in the combat, but directs it from 
a distance, and at its close welcomes the vic- 
tors. On an eminence overlooking the field is 
posted a Saracen spy, who reports the progress 
of the battle and the names of the Christian 
knights engaged in it to Saladin, stationed on 
the other side of the hill. These names, as 
shown by marginal inscriptions, varied in the 
different paintings, while that of the spy was 
always Espiet or Tornevent.¢ 

1 Wilken, iv, 544; Stubbs, 407-409. 


2 552. 


3 Gaston Paris, 43; Stubbs, 415-420. 
4 42. 


Two other versions of the same story are 
found in the Chronicles of Flanders and in 
Jean d’Avesnes, but neither can be considered 
as the source of the present poem. The first 
of these is very similar to the Pas Saladin, 
and the names of nine of the knights are the 
same.s In Jeand’Avesnes the entire episode 
is considerably shortened, and the scene laid 
in England, which the Sultan has invaded 
with the aid of a powerful fleet. On attempt- 
ing to march inland, he is met and attacked at 
a narrow pass by twelve knights and forced 
to retreat.6 The majority of the names of the 
knights still correspond with those in the Pas 
Saladin, and fully one-half are found in all 
three versions.7 

The Fas Saladin was still popular at the 
close of the fourteenth century, and was even 
represented on the stage. Such a representa- 
tion is described by Froissart in his Chroni- 
cles, Book IV, Chap. ii. It was given in honor 
of Isabel of Bavaria, on the occasion of her 
public entry into Paris, in 1389.8 The play was 
probably founded upon the same version as 
that of our text. The twelve knights, includ- 
ing Richard, after receiving permission from 
King Philip, attack and completely rout a Sar- 
acen army commanded by Saladin. At the 
close of the battle the knights are also re- 
warded by Philip. ° 

The author of the poem also accepts the 
tradition which says that the Holy Land was 
lost through treachery.9 ‘This report was 
generally credited by the French, and es- 
pecially by the partisans of Guy de Lusignan, 
but is unsupported by any authorities. There 
was, indeed, a powerful faction among the 
nobles opposed to the election of Guy, but no 
overt act of treason was ever committed by 
them, and, at the invasion of Saladin, all par- 
ties united for the defense of the kingdom.1° 

The conspiracy occupies but a subordinate 
position in the Pas Saladin. The chief con- 
spirator is the Quens de Tribles, and his four 
confederates are the Marcis de Ponferan, 

5 Gaston. Paris, 43. 

6. 


45; Hist. Lit, xxiii, 485. 
9 Hist. Lit, xxiii, 486. 
10 Michaud, ii, 40; Wilken, iiiz, 252, 272. 
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Pierre Liban d’Ascalone, the Sires de Baru, 

and Quens Poru de Sate. These names indi- 

cate that the author was familiar with the tra- 

dition as related in the Récits dun Meénestrel 

de Reims, pp. 14 to 24, though otherwise he 

has borrowed little from this or any other 
_ version. 

A short account of the principal historical 
characters mentioned in the poem may here be 
given. 

Most authorities speak of Guy de Lusignan 
as a man of inferior power, who by his am- 
bitious intrigues was the cause of many of the 
misfortunes that befell the Holy Land. He 
was of no distinguished family and owed his 
position entirely to his marriage with Sibylla, 
the elder daughter of King Amalric.™ 

On the death of Baldwin V., Guy, instigated 
by his wife, laid claim to the throne of Jeru- 
salem.*2 Raymond, count of Tripolis, who had 
been promised the regency for a certain num- 
ber of years, and who was the choice both of 
the nobles and the people, prepared to defend 
his rights.23 This might have caused serious 
dissensions among the Crusaders, had not the 
sudden attack of Saladin united the different 
factions. Guy, against the advice of Raymond 
and of the more cautious among the leaders, 
decided to assume the offensive and to march 
against the Saracens." 

This proved to be a fatal mistake, for by the 
loss of the battle of Tiberias or Hitten, the 
Christian army was destroyed and nearly the 
entire country fell into the hands of the 
enemy.'s Guy was taken prisoner and re- 
leased a year later, only on condition that he 
would renounce his kingdom and return to 
Europe.*6 The promise was probably never 
meant to be kept, and one of his first acts on 
regaining his freedom was to have the bishop 
absolve him from his oath.17 Guy then pro- 
ceeded to Tyre, one of the few places that still 
remained in the power of the Crusaders, but 
he was refused permission to enter by Conrad 

11 Michaud, ii, 32; Stubbs, cv, cxxiv; Archer, 64. - 
ge “39; Wilken, iii2. 251; Du Cange, 343. 
36; “ 
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13 241. 
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15 “ 45; 295; Stubbs, 14-16. 


93; Stubbs, 59. 
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de Montferrat. Thereupon he gathered the 
soldiers that were still faithful to him and laid 
siege to Acre.8 

The dispute between Guy and Conrad was 
renewed with greater bitterness on the arrival 
of the French and English, and it was with 
difficulty that a compromise was finally agreed 
to. It was determined that Guy should con- 
tinue to be recognized as King during his life- 
time, and that he should be succeeded on his 
death by Conrad.19 The agreement was, how- 
ever, never carried out. Conrad was soon 
after murdered,2° and before the conclusion of 
peace, the crown was given to Henry of 
Champagne.2: Guy removed to Cyprus, which 
had been awarded to him by Richard as a 
compensation for the loss of Jerusalem, and 
henceforth occupied himself solely with his 
new kingdom until his death in 1195.22 

Sibylla was the elder daughter, not the sister 
of King Amalric. She was first married to 
William Longsword, by whom she ‘nad a son, 
afterward Baldwin V.23_ In 1180, sne married 
Guy de Lusignan, and on the death of Baldwin 
in 1186, she succeeded in having her husband 
crowned King.24 By her second marriage she 
had two chi'dren, but both she and her chil- 
dren died during the siege of Acre.25 

Three of the five traitors mentioned above 
can be easily identified; namely, Raymond, 
the Count of Tripolis, Conrad, the Marquis of 
Montferrat, and Renaud de Sagette. The 
Sires de Baru may be either the historical 
Jean d’Ibelin, le vieux Sire de Barut, or 
Baudouin d'Jbelin, the lord of Rame. Pierre 
d’Ascalone can not be identified with any of 
the characters of the period. 

Raymond, the leader, is accused of having — 
delivered the Holy Sepulchre to the Saracens, 
and of forcibly abducting the wife of Guy, in 
order to obtain for himself the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Such an incident really occurred 
during the Third Crusade, but the names of 


18 Michaud, ii. 94; Wilken, iv, 251, 252; Stubbs, 60-62, 


19 336, 127; 235, 236. 
20 3145; Stubbs, 338-341. 

ar 146, 342, 347. 

23 * 29, 36; Wilken, iiiz,171; Stubbs, ciii, 96. 
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the actors are not the same as those given by 
our author. It was not Raymond, but Conrad 
of Montferrat, who on the death of Sibylla, at 
the time of the siege of Acre, abandoned his 
first wife and married Isabella, the second 
daughter of Amalric. Her first husband, 
Humphrey de Thoron, was still living, but 
Conrad had no difficulty in securing a divorce 
both for himself and for Isabella, and thus, as 
her husband, he became a claimant to the 
throne and a formidable rival to Guy.26 

There was, however, some foundation for 
the charge of treachery brought against Ray- 
mond. He had been appointed regent during 
the minority of Baldwin V. and desired to re- 
tain the power in his own hands after the death 
of the King.27_ This led to an open rupture 
between himself and Guy. Raymond, return- 
ing to his own country, prepared to maintain 
his claim by force and even called in the aid 
of Saladin.2® A serious conflict was, however, 
averted; for at this time the truce which the 
Christians had made with Saladin was broken, 
and the country was threatened with an invasion 
of the infidels. The common danger made 
them forget their dissensions, and they prom- 
ised to unite their forces against the enemy.29 
But the reconciliation was in vain. The French, 
fifty thousand strong, under the leadership of 
Guy met the Saracens near the city of Tibe- 
rias, and, after a heroic struggle, lasting two 
days, were completely defeated.30 Raymond 
was one of the few who escaped. He cut his 
way through the Saracens and fled to Tripolis, 
where he died shortly afterwards of despair. 
He was accused by both the Saracens and the 
Christians; by the first of having violated 
treaties, and by the second of having betrayed 
his country and religion.3 

Conrad de Montferrat, by his birth—he being 
connected both with Leopold V. of Austria 
and with Frederick Barbarossa—and by his 
sagacity and bravery, became a celebrated 
leader among the Crusaders. He first served 

26 Michaud, ii, 110; Wilken, iv, 308; Stubbs, civ, 119- 
122, 


27 “ 36; “ jii2, 241, 249; “* cii, ciii. 
29 “ 7 41, 42, 
30 “ 45; Stubbs, 14-16 
“ 49; Wilken, iii2, 294. 


under the Emperor Frederick in Italy, and 
then went to Constantinople, where Isaac, the 
Emperor of the East, gave him his sister in 
marriage and the title of Cesar, for quelling 
an insurrection in the city. Eager for further 
distinction, he set sail for Palestine, arriving 
at Tyre soon after the battle of Tiberias. 
Here everything was in confusion, and his 
presence alone saved the city from destruc- 
tion ; for the inhabitants, hopeless of defend- 
ing themselves, were making overtures to Sal- 
adin for the surrender of the place. He was 
at once given the chief command and, with 
the aid of the many knights and soldiers that 
flocked to his standard, soon compelled Sala- 
din to raise the siege.32_ Guy also repaired to 
Tyre on his release from captivity, but was 
refused admittance by the inhabitants who 
were unwilling to recognize him as their 
king.33 

The divorce of Conrad from his wife, his 
marriage with Isabella,and his intrigues against 
Guy have been related. The departure of 
Philip Augustus left him unsupported by any 
powerful prince, and considering himself con- 
tinually ill-treated by Richard of England, he 
entered into an alliance with the Saracens.3 
Soon after this Conrad was assassinated. Re- 
ports differ as to the originator of the crime; 
one authority relates that he was killed by an 
emissary from the Old Man of the Mountain, 
Chief of the Assassins, for an injury done to 
some merchants. Others accused Saladin of 
having caused his death, while a third party 
believed Richard himself was the author of 
the crime. The latter report found its chief 
supporters among the French.3s 

Renaud, the lord of Sidon or Sagette, 
scarcely deserves the name of traitor. It 
is true he desired the election of the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat to the throne, but he was 
not a strong partisan, and he tried to bring 
about a reconciliation between Conrad and 
Guy even before the battle of Tiberias. Es- 
caping to Tyre after the battle, he opened 

32 Michaud, ii, 91, 92; Wilken, iv, 217, 225-233; Stubbs, 18, 
1g. Archer Table, iv. 

33 Michaud, ii. 93; Wilken, iv. 252; Stubbs, 60. 
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negotiations with Saladin for the surrender of 
the place, but was forced to fly before carrying 
out his designs. It is doubtful if his overtures 
to the infidels were due to a desire to betray 
the city. In 1192, Renaud was taken prisoner 
by Saladin, but was soon after released and 
restored to a part of his former possessions.36 

The identity of the Sire de Baru can not be 
positively determined. In 1197, the title was 
conferred by Henry de Champagne upon Jean 
d’Ibelin, also called the vieux Sire de Barut. 
He was well known for his military and ad- 


' ministrative talents, but took no prominent 


part in the intrigues against Guy de Lusig- 
nan.37 

It was otherwise with his uncle, Baudouin 
d’Ibelin, the lord of Rame. Baudouin, one of 
the most powerful nobles of his time, stren- 
uously opposed the election of Guy, and was 
in favor of marching upon Jerusalem, in order 
to crown Humphrey de Thoron by force of 
arms. After the flight of Humphrey, most of 
the nobles gave in their allegiance to Guy, but 
Baudouin still refused to recognize his author- 
ity and withdrew to Antioch. It was even 
asserted that he made a private treaty with 
Saladin, to the effect that the latter should de- 
fend his territory in case he were attacked by 
Guy.38 This disaffection greatly weakened 
the cause of the Christians and made a pro- 
found impression upon the Crusader. As both 
Jean and Baudouin belonged to the same 
family, it is possible that the author may have 
confounded the two. 

Li Baus d’Escaloingne, of the Ménestrel de 
Reims,39 has been changed, inthe Pas Saladin, 
to Pierre Liban d’Ascalone. The proper 
name Pierre was added no doubt for the sake 
of the metre, while Liban must be a misspel- 
ling for li Baus, or le Bau. Such a person is, 
however, not mentioned in any of the chronicles 
of the period. In 1175, the title of Count of 
Jaffa and Ascalon was conferred upon William 
Longsword, Marquis of Montferrat, and after 
his death, two years later, was borne by Guy 


‘de Lusignan himself. Both Jaffa and Ascalon 


36 Du Cange, 432; Wilken, 224; Michaud, ii. 49. 


364, Michaud, ii. 40; Wilken, iii2. 254; 
Stubbs, cv. 


39 Récits, 21. 


were captured by Saladin after the battle of 
Tiberias.4° 

The names of the twelve knights who guard 
the defile against the Saracens are historical, 
and all, with the exception of Renart de Bou- 
logne, took part in one or more of the Cru- 
sades. The list furnishes some evidence con- 
necting the legend of the Pas Saladin with the 
battle of Jaffa, for it includes the names of 
three of the Crusaders who accompanied 
Richard in his voyage from Acre to Jaffa, in 
1192; namely, William de Barres, Hugo de 
Florine and the Count of Cleves.4: 

More direct evidence is found in the corre- 
sponding list in Jean d’Avesnes and the 
Chronicles of Flanders. Both of these con- 
tain the name of André de Chauvigni, who is 
mentioned by all the chronicles as one of the 
nine mounted knights who were present at the 
battle. 

The names of the knights are here taken up 
in the order in which they are chosen by Wil- 
liam de Barres and Hugo de Florine; lines 
two hundred and twenty-seven to two hundred 
and fifty-two. 


riors of the Third Crusade, belonged to the 
suite of Philip Augustus. Instead of proceed- 
ing directly to Palestine, the King and his fol- 
lowers remained some months in Sicily where 
an incident occurred, which nearly prevented 
de Barres from taking any further part in the 
Crusade. In a personal encounter between 
the King of England and himself, arising out 
of a tilting match with reeds, outside of the 
city of Messina, Richard was so severely 
handled that he ordered de Barres never to 
appear in his presence again. It was only by 
the repeated entreaties of Philip and his vas- 
sals, that Richard finally relented and that de 
Barres was allowed to accompany the Crusa- 
ders to the Holy Land.43 Here he won great 
distinction, being present at the siege of Acre, 
and taking part in many engagements against 
the infidels. The time of his return is not 
stated, but he was at the battle of Bouvines, in 
1214, where he saved the life of Philip Augus- 
tus.44 

40 Du Cange, 342. 41 Wilken, iv. 543. 42 Gaston Paris, 44. 

43 Michaud, iv, 133; Wilken, iv, 186; Archer, 43-46, 
44 Archer, 44. 
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The only mention of Hugo de Florine is by®* 
Wilken, in his History of the Crusades, ii, 543."' 


In 1192, when Richard had definitely decided 
to give up the conquest of Jerusalem, and was 
making preparations to return to England, he 
was strongly urged to come to the relief of 
Jaffa, at that time besieged by Saladin. While 
part of the Crusaders marched towards the 
city by land, he set out by sea, and the name 
of Hugo de Florine occurs in the list of French 
knights that accompanied the King. 

Geoffrey de Lusignan was the elder brother 
of Guy, King of Jerusalem. As one of the 
leaders of the Crusaders, he did excellent 


work at the Siege of Acre, and his name is al- 


ways mentioned as that of a valiant knight.4s 
He was, no doubt, a braver and better soldier 
than Guy, and Vinisauf compared his feats of 
arms to those of Roland and Oliver. At the 
news of his brother’s election to the throne, in 
place of Raymond, the choice of the people, 
he is said to have exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, if they 
have made a King of him, they would have 
made a God of me, if they had known me.’’46 
One clause in the settlement of the dispute 
between Richard and Philip that gave the 
throne to Guy, refers to Geoffrey, to whom 
was given the county of Jaffa and Ascalone, in 
reward for the services he had rendered the 
cause of the Crusaders. He did not enjoy the 
title long, but returned to France in October,47 
1192. 

The fourth knight may represent either Re- 
naud de Chatillon or Gauche de Chatillon, as 
both were prominent at this period in the 
East. 

Renaud de Chatillon, the son of a powerful 
nobleman of Champagne, came to the Holy 
Land in 1147, as a common soldier, being too 
poor to maintain a following of hisown. Hav- 
ing married Constance, the widow of Ray- 
mond, prince of Antioch, he became rich and 
powerful, and carried on many expeditions 
against the infidels.48 In 1160, Renaud was 
captured by the governor of Aleppo, and re- 
mained in prison for sixteen vears. On re- 


45 Michaud, ii, 14, 99; Wilken, iv, 253, 299, 337; Stubbs, 71. 
46 Robson, i, 413; Stubbs, 216. 


47 Wilken, iv, 373; Du Cange, 344; Stubbs, 23s., 
48 Michaud, ii, 28; Wilken, iii2. 32; Stubbs, xcix, 


gaining his: freedom, he found his wife dead, 
‘put by a second marriage he restored his for- 
tunes and became lord of Carac, and of some 
castles near the frontiers of Arabia and Pales- 
tine. He now renewed his incursions into the 
territory of the Saracens, paying no heed to 
the truce that had been declared between the 
Christians and the infidels.49 Neither Baldwin 
IV, nor his successors were strong enough to 
compel Renaud to keep the peace, and as 
Saladin was, therefore, unable to obtain re- 
dress, war broke out afresh. Renaud was thus 
the immediate cause of that terrible contest, 
in which Jerusalem was lost to the Christians.se 
After the battle of Tiberias, he was taken 
prisoner for the second time and, by the ex- 
press orders of Saladin, slain for his alleged 
insults to the Mohammedan religion.s: 
Gauche de Chatillon, known later as the 
Count of St. Pol, and a crowd of noble knights 
arrived in Palestine in 1189. They had pre- 
ceded Philip Augustus, and all joined the 
army of Guy de Lusignan who was besieging 
Acre.s2 Gauche greatly distinguished himself 
throughout the war and, after the return of 
Philip to France, held a high command in the 
Christian army under Richard. He was also 
present at the battle of Bouvines and died in 
1219.53 
Neither Renart de Boulogne, nor Walram 
of Limburg, the fifth and sixth knights chosen, 
took part in the Third Crusade. Michaud 
states that a count of Boulogne joined the 
Counts of Champagne and of Chartres in the 
Fifth Crusade, but nothing is said of his 
further adventures.s¢ 
Walram, Duke of Limburg, brother of the 
Duke of Brabant, took the Cross in 1196.55 
He was placed in command of one of the 
armies raised by Henry VI of Germany, and 
arrived in Palestine in 1197, or five years after 
the departure of Richard.s6 The Germans 


49 Michaud, ii, 29,33; Wilken, iii2, 67; Stubbs, 12, 


48,50; “* 287,289; Stubbs, 51, 
52 Marin, i, 172: Robson, i, 458. 

54 Michaud, ii, 216, 

55 © * 185; Wilken, v, 16. 
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found the country in a state of peace, and, 
being unable to persuade the resident Chris- 
tians to open hostilities, they marched against 
the Saracens alone. The renewed war was of 
short duration, for on receiving the news of 
the death of the Emperor Henry, the Germans 
re-embarked and returned to Europe in March, 
1198. Itis stated by Roéhricht that Henry III, 
Duke of Limburg, with his two sons Henry 
and Walram, is said to have fought under 
Richard at Arsff, in 1192, but it is doubtful 
whether he’ took part in the Third Crusade.s7 

The career of Richard, King of England, is 
too well known to need recounting at this 
place. 

Philip, Count of Flanders, was the grand- 
son of Fulk of Anjou, King of Jerusalem. 
He first took the Cross in 1177, in expiation, it 
was said, of his many sins. Baldwin IV was 
then on the throne, and as the leprosy by 
which he was attacked nearly incapacitated 
him for ruling, he offered the regency to Philip, 
who refused it. Philip’s stay was short; he 
returned to Europe soon after Easter of the 
following year.s* Ten years later he joined 
the Third Crusade; but he can not have been 
one of the knights that fought with Philip 
Augustus, since he died at the siege of Acre, 
in June, 1191, a short time before the arrival 
of the King of France.s9 

The identity of the next knight on our list, 
William Longue Espee, is doubtful. A Wil- 
liam de Longa Spata, an Englishman, is men- 
tioned by Wilken as being one of the knights 


- that accompanied Richard in his expedition to 


Jaffa, in the latter part of 1192. No further 
particulars are given, and no allusion is made 
to him by other historians.6 

The same name was also borne by William, 
Marquis of Montferrat, the brother of Conrad, 
but as he died in 1177, he could not have taken 
part in the Third Crusade. He was justly 
celebrated for his bravery and experience in 
war, and in 1176 was married to Sibylla, the 
daughter of King Amalric. Their son, later 
crowned as Baldwin V, died very young.® 


57 Wilken, v, 22,42, R&hricht, ii, 337. 


58 “  iiia, 172,174; Michaud, ii, 29. 
59 “ 12,335; Stubbs, 217. 
. 60 “ » 543- 


61 “ _ iii2, 171,239,249; Michaud, ii, 29; Du Cange, 342. 


Simon de Montfort, the tenth knight, was 
one of the leaders of the Fifth Crusade, but 
did not join the Third. He later became 
notorious for his cruel war against the Albi- 
genses.6 

A name similar to that of Bernarz, Reiz de 
Orstrinale, or de Horstemale, is mentioned by 
Rohricht, Vol. ii, p. 336. It is there stated 
that Bernhard, Baron of Horstmar, a German, 
fought under the banner of Richard, and that 
he drew upon himself the notice of Saladin 
for his great bravery in the battle before Akka. 
Later on he joined the army of Walram of 
Limburg, and distinguished himself in the bat- 
tle of Bairut, in 1197.63 

Dietrich, Count of Cleves, the last knight 
chosen, was the brother of the Bishop of Liit- 
tich. The accounts of his exploits are very 
meagre, but he is mentioned by both Wilken 
and Rohricht as taking part in the Third 
Crusade. He first joined the army of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, and when the death of the 
Emperor left the Germans without a leader, 
he entered the service of the King of England. 
He accompanied Richard in his voyage to 
Jaffa, but the time of his return to Europe is 
not stated.% 

F. E. LopEMAN. 
Cornell University. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Social Forces in German Literature, a Study 
in the History of Civilization, by Kuno 
FraANCKE, Assistant Professor of German 
Literature in Harvard University. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1896. 8vo, pp. 
xiv, 577- 

Uprermost in the mind as one closes Pro- 

fessor Francke’s book is a grateful admiration 

for the wide reading, minute observation, keen 
insight and catholic spirit that combine to in- 

struct and fascinate in this unique study. I 

know of no other book that seriously attempts 

Professor Francke’s task, and it is a task well 

worth attempting, though I think it will be 

helpful, and possibly more helpful, to the 


62 Wilken, v, 112, 
63 Rohricht, ii. 211,354 
64 “ 151,330; Wilken, iv, 543. 
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upbuilding of the humane life to approach the 
study of literature from other sides also. For 
there are many points of view in criticism and 
each worker selects his own according to his 
purpose and aim, according to the fruit that he 
is seeking to gather from the tree of knowl- 
edge or of the humanities. And because each 
view is incomplete in itself, each illustrates and 
aids the other, and so there is none of us but 
will find in this book welcome helps to broader 
sympathies and a more generous intellectual 
catholicity. Let us consider first the thesis, 
then the exposition with what may seem to be 
its errors of judgment or of stress, and finally 
the relative value of this critical method on 
the uplifting of the intellectual life. 

It might be hard to find a more admirably 
descriptive title. Professor Francke chooses 
to be a student of civilization rather than a 
linguistic scholar or a literary critic. Only 
such features of literature as illustrate civil- 
ization seem to him essential. Thus he makes 
it the function of literary study to illustrate the 
history or better, perhaps, the evolution o¢ 
ideas. And although this may not be that 
study’s highest function, it certainly is one that 
deserves careful analysis and deep thought. 
But it should be clear from the outset that the 
mind and interest of the author will be fixed on 
content rather than on form, on the essential 
thought rather than on the artisticsetting. He 
will judge rather with the ethical than with the 
zsthetic sense; he will help us to understand 
the social significance of German writers, rather 
than to appreciate their message of strength 
and beauty to our own souls; he will make us 
feel what a book or a school of writers was to 
its contemporary society rather than what it 
may be to us of today. i 

Professor Francke’s thesis is that all literary 
development is determined by the swaying 

‘fortunes of a conflict between two elemental 
tendencies, of the instinct of self-assertion at 

z Ishall not touch minute points, but I will note in pass- 
ing that typographical errors, or what seem to me such, 
occur on pages 15, line 31; 16, 1.2; 18,1.5; 44, 1. 7; 251, 1. 
18; 272, 1. 22; 293, 1. 26. 303,1. sand 27; 313,1. 10; 318, 1. 
25;° 354, |. §; 380, 1. 14 (Butler for Buttler, as always) ; 385, 
1. 9; 401, last line; 421, 1. 22 (a bit of slovenly typography 
recurring on pp. 426, 516, 517, 519, and often); 452, 1. 14; 511, 
l. 13; 534, 1. 20. But enough of this; I have no ambition 
to emulate Quintus Fixlein, 


war with the instinct of social cohesion and 
collective organization. Where self-assertive 
individualism predominates, we have realism 
tending to extreme naturalism or fantastic 
mysticism, while the altruistic element in col- 
lectivism aids men to observe and reproduce 
the beautiful, the universal, and so is the 
source of literary idealism, of which the dan- 
ger is empty conventionalism. From the even 
balance of these social forces spring the great 
classics of literature. 

Such a thesis has the advantages but also 
the dangers of extreme simplicity. As we un- 
dertake to follow with this clue the long course 
of German literature, from the songs of which 
Jornandes tells us to the last dramas of the 
new iconoclasts, we feel a little dread lest the 
flowers of imagination should suffer from be- 
ing stretched or lopped to fit such a procrustean 
bed, or taken from their natural setting to fit 
the better in this artificial philosophic nosegay. 
It is certainly curious to note how changed is 
the literary perspective when we cease to re- 
gard literature as an art and try to make it a 
storehouse of scientific phenomena, of those 
‘significant little facts that were the delight 
of Taine. Here we may find 7i// Eulenspiegel 
yoked, probably for the first time, with The 
Childhood of Uur Lord? and indeed the whole 
book is full of new and suggestive points of 
view. Itis one of those rare volumes from 
which he who brings the most richly stored 
mind to the reading, will derive at once the 
greatest profit and the greatest pleasure. 

And now with Professor Francke for our 
guide, let us see how his thesis will light up the 
brilliant halls of German literature, and guide 
us through the long, tortuous and dark pas- 
sages between them. To himthe sociaJ char- 
acteristic of the migration is a conflict between 
universal law and individual passion, the spirit 
of which survives most fully in the older Edda 
and in the Song of Hildebrand. But we may 
well question whether there is in the political or 
moral history of the Ostrogoths, the Germans 
of whom we know most at this period, any 
sign that such a conflict was a peculiar mark 


2 I cannot resist expressing a fear that disappointment is 
in store for those who seek in Hudenspiegel “‘treasures of 
common thought and fancy stored up for days of future 
greatness '’(p. 462). 
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of them or of theirtime. I should rather have 
said that both in their religion and in their 
politics, these Germans showed a remarkable 
instinct of social cohesion, that for all their 
overflowing energy loyalty was the most highly 
prized of Germanic virtues, and that it is be- 
cause of this that their poetry, while lyric in 
form, is epic in character. But the point is un- 
important, for if, as Professor Francke says, 
these early Germans ‘‘ conquered the world at 
the expense of themselves,’’ what we know of 
their society would indicate that they could 
well afford to doit. The material booty of the 
Roman empire was not the greatest prize won 
by the Ostrogoths. 

Of course in German, as in all early poetry, 
it is the individual or family prowess that at- 
tracts the singer. Hero-worship is to him not 
only an instinct, it is his visible means of sup- 
port. Naturally, therefore, the epics of every 
such age have an individualistic stamp, but it 
by no means follows that the national char- 
acter caused or shared it; and surely it is an 
over-generous, rather than a judicious, patri- 
otism, that accepts the Utopian Germania of 
Tacitus as ‘‘the very essence of Germanic 
life,’ at a time when we know about as little 
of them as of Homer’s blameless Ethiopians, 
while it is perfectly clear that when they emerge 
into history ‘‘this whole fabric of [alleged] 
popular custom is broken up.”” Here, as else- 
where in Professor Francke’s book, there 
seems to me a regrettable tendency to dubious 
extremes. Is there not just a suggestion of 
la grande caisse in describing a literature of 
which only the faintest echos have come to us 
as ‘a grand triumphal song of world-wide 
victories, but also a fearful record of the reach 
of guilt and the tragedy of greatness?’’ Are 
these pre-eminent qualities in Hildebrand, the 
Edda, or Beowulf? And then in their verse 
where Professor Francke hears ‘‘a grand sono- 
rous monotony,” to my ear the sifting changes 
of alliterative stress fairly throb with energy, 
though the translation of Beowulf taht is 
cited as an example is neither grand, sonorous, 
throbbing, energetic, nor even monotonous, 
but only barbarously futile. 

The great Charles anticipated the course of 
German culture for,seven centuries. By col- 
lecting the scattered forces of the German 


tribes, he accumulated a literary energy that 
for some time wavered between drastic reality 
and spiritual ideals, until the two tendencies 
were fused by the inspiration of the crusades 
in an effort to depict a complete humanity. 
Thus was produced that striking manifesta- 
tion of collective consciousness, the Middle 
High German classical literature. Already in 
the ninth century the collapse of the Empire 
counteracted the centralizing tendencies of the 
church. So in the tenth and eleventh, Pro- 
fessor Francke’s theory would lead us to ex- 
pect,and it leads him tosee, a realistic literature 
reflecting the political disintegration, and a 
literature of spiritual idealism reflecting the 
religious unity. And he tries to show us how 
these two electric terminals approach at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, until at last 
there flashes between them the divine spark 
of Middle High German song. 

But I fear the explanation does not explain. 
On the threshold of this period stands the 
Heljand, where the Gospel of Peace is ab- 
sorbed and interpenetrated by the glowing 
remembrance of a culture to which carousing 
is life, and fighting is heaven, in which Galilean 
fishermen are metamorphosed into vikings, and 
the Christ masquerades as a conquering earl, a 
distributor of booty to his warrior thanes. 
Such a poem clearly represents a social force. 
It is worldly and realistic, and so in their way 
are Muspilli and the Wessobrunn Prayer. But 
I doubt whether Otfrid’s Krist is an equally 
significant witness to the co-ordinate force of 
spiritual ideality. No doubt the hold on men’s 
minds of the old Pagan songs was weakened 
in the ninth century, but are we to suppose that 
men felt a spiritual kinship for Otfrid’s monu- 
ment to monastic ennui because they were. no 
longer permitted to rejoice openly in the Song 
of Hildebrand ? 

Does not this intrinsically unimportant mat- 
ter illustrate a danger that besets the, phil- 
osophy of literature? Otfrid, a monk, self- 
condemned to an artificial and otiose life, wrote 
for the love of God and of occupation what 
seemed to accord with his profession... His 
work is a token of the spread of the monastic 
life in Germany, and so of the ‘inner. life’’ 
among social forces, or rather against, them ; 
for surely a poem like the Krist is a symptom 
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of social disease. The best of its imagery is 
‘a survival of the older epics, while the state 
-of soul that it fostered is the expression not of 
a German social force, but of morbid monastic 
brooding. And it is quite clear from the his- 
tory of the following centuries that this “‘ spir- 
itual idealism ”’ of the inner life never touched 
the core of German manhood. The spacious 
times of the Ottos breathe a truly national life 
that found its expression rather in the realism 
of Hroswitha’s comedies over which the full- 
chested nuns of Gandersheim might shake 
their sides; or again in the canny shrewdness 
of Luitprand, the unvarnished naturalism of 
Ruodlieb and the playful satire of the Zcdasis 
Captivi ; all in Latin to be sure, for the clergy 
of those days had an esoteric as well as a pub- 
lic teaching, but yet bearing their witness that 
there was naturalistic salt to give savor to the 
inner life of the literary clergy. 

Up to this point, then, worldly realism has 
decidedly predominated over ideal spirituality, 
but in the eleventh and twelfth centuries it 
becomes almost the sole mode of literature, 
for then those great political and social ques- 
tions that we associate with the crusades and 
with Gregory VII begin to stir society to its 
depths and to create public opinion, with the 
result that the former esoteric realism was 
brought home to popular consciousness by the 
wandering scholars who instinctively gave it a 
spice of romance that reflects the strange and 
exotic adventures of the crusades, and so 
tended to evoke a sort of political idealism, 
though at first this must have been quite 
shadowy since it found its expression in ad- 
aptations of the French songs of Roland and 
Alexander. The courts were now becoming 
the radiating points of the intenser national 
consciousness, and the social life of the courts, 
being under the strong influence of Latin cul- 
ture, tended to overlay the fundamental real- 
ism of German literature with a varnish of 
artificial idealism. I, at least, am not yet 


prepared to see here, or in the more or less 
mechanical production and reproduction of 
ascetic books, any adequate evidence that old 
German traditions were ever supplanted in the 
literary consciousness of the nation by an 
‘* intense ascetic idealism.” 

Consider the Volksepos. Professor Francke. 


finds its heroes transformed from fierce stormy 
barbarians into chivalrous knights. Now asa 
grandiose and consistent old pagan, Hagen is 
superb, but he is hardly more gallant or chiv- 
alrous in the Nibelungen than he had been in 
the Song of Walther, while the Gunther and 
Siegfried of Aventiure 10, and the Kriemhild 
of Aventiure 39, are not gallant and chivalrous 
at all. Then, too, ought not the popular epics 
to be more sharply differentiated in their 
ethical bearings? Surely ‘‘ womanly tender- 
ness and sweetness ’’ and ‘‘the clear voice of 
humanity”’ do not characterize the Nibelungen, 
though the obvious tendency of the editing is 
in that direction; but they do characterize the 
Gudrun in a way that is very significant of the 
rising tide of German culture as it mounts from 
the sea to the hills. And then I am a little 
doubtful of the mythology that transforms the 
gentle Gudrun, type doubtless of hundreds of 
unhappy maids in those viking days, into 
a Brunhildian walkyrie, though indeed the 
pranks of myth-makers are unaccountable, 
for has not Brunhild herself become Little 
Briar-Rose! 

When in the Volksepos we are asked to note 
the concomitance of wildness and artistic 
grace, of ferocity and sentiment, we must not 
forget that their obvious lack of artistic unity 
shows that the minstrel-editors of the twelfth 
century gave to both Nibelungen and Gudrun 
much more than their form. Volker and 
Horand, for instance, seem humorous freaks 
of some minstrel bent on magnifying his office. 
The burlesque passages in the Nibelungen and 
still more the sentiment and sentimentality of 
the Gudrun, are surely of a later age than the 
unswerving fidelity that gives to both poems 
their epic grandeur. But here Professor Francke 
seems to me a little the victim of his theory. 
He has made individuality the key-note of the 
heroic epoch and is, therefore, constrained to 
minimize the element of ‘“ Treue’’ to an ex- 
tent that I can not think justified by the social 
organization or the history of the conquerors 
of Gaul, of England and of Italy. On the other 
hand, the *‘ guilt’ in which he places the tragic 
force of the old epos, would have seemed to 
the unconverted German only Fate, Beowulf’s 
Wyrd and the Norse Urthr. Hagen did not 
seem to them sinful or guilty, but rather nobly 
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glorious in dragging to relentless destruction 
all who had contributed to his queen’s dis- 
honor. What is Siegfried’s defiance of Fate 
that he may win the ill-omened hoard but the 
Teutonic equivalent of the choice of Achilles 
of brief fame above inglorious ease? Their 
Brunhild did not “‘ bear the stamp of guilt on 
her face.”” Rather did they think of her as 
of that heroine of whom Euripides sang as 
GxyerAia roAun‘, ‘hapless in her daring.’ 

But feudal Germany finds its expression less 
here than in the court-epics, and in the lyric 
efflorescence of that wonderful generation 
that utters its first full notes about 1190, and 
has passed the flower of its manhood in thirty 
years. This age is characterized socially by 
subordination of the individual to the state, 
because for the moment all thoughtful Ger- 
mans are united in their aspirations and aims, 
and find an adequate expression of their re- 
ligious and patriotic ideals in Innocent III. and 
Frederic Barbarossa. But the brief glory of 
this chivalrous culture depended on a tran- 
sitory union of interests, and the social causes 
of its decline are clearly stamped on the verses 
of Ulrich, Neidhard and Tannhauser. Pro- 
fessor Francke differentiates very clearly the 
spirits, like yet diverse, of nobles and people, 
of the popular and the courtly poetry, but I 
think he hardly brings home to his readers 
how foreign to the national character this cul- 
ture remained to the end. The poems written 
at the courts were in the main playthings of 
fancy or philosophic musings; they were us- 
ually based on French models, and they must 
be used with the greatest caution in any study 
of ‘social forces.’’ At least it seems to me 
that history shows that the aristocracy these 
poems were designed to please did not repre- 
sent the persistent elements of German cul- 
ture, and if this be so, perhaps they are given 
an undue prominence in Professor Francke’s 
scheme. It is quite true that ‘being rooted 
in chivalry they rose above it,”’ but in a study 
of social forces the significant question is: 
Did their hearers rise with them? Yet it 
would be churlish to regret a possible error of 
logical proportion that gives us such a lumi- 
nous analysis of the interpenetration of con- 
ventional forms with intellectual independence, 
which marks the liberal and tolerant mind of 


Wolfram, as it does in another way the spirit 
of that pococurante Gallio, Gottfried, in whom 
ethical individualism asserted itself with a 
recklessness that gives to us, who know what 
was in store for Germany, a foreboding start. 

That culture for which Gottfried played and 
Wolfram labored, fell with the vaulting ambi- 
tions of Frederic II., and the papacy found 
none to bear the tiara of Innocent III. So in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century the old 
civilization, the old social ideals, gradually 
decay, while under their crumbling we can see 
silently forming the bases of the new human- 
ism. The people lose faith in their national 
mission, and the Volksepos that had struggled 
into serener air from the realism of Ruodlieb 
falls back to earth again. Social progress 
which till now had found its missioners at 
court begins to seek them in the Free Cities. 
And so literature naturally becomes realistic 
in a lower sense and superlatively common- 
place, while, on the other hand, it is acquiring 
the sturdy burgher virtues of truth and burly 
good-sense, and, more than I think Professor 
Francke implies, a feeling of corporate indi- 
viduality, so that the spirit of the Mastersingers 
is ina sense the counterpart and antidote to 
the ethics of Gottfried. Was not the collect- 
ivism of the medizval guilds, fostering organ- 
ization without sacrificing individuality, an 
essential condition of the evolution of the 
second classical period ? Nay more, did it not 
contain in it the germs of those social ideals in 
which I rejoice to see with Professor Francke 
the bright promise of the future? 

But while as a social force this rise of the 
Free Cities is most interesting, I must demur 
to the ‘marvellous wealth and power of its 
prose literature.’’ No doubt the Tierepos and 
other narrative poetry of this time contain the 
germs of the modern realistic novel, but the 
germs did not germinate, any more than those 
of Ruodlieb had done, and the seed had to be 
re-sown in Simplicissimus. I think, too, that 
Professor Francke overestimates the literary 
value of the dramatic humor and the satire of 
the time, though their social and democratic 
significance has never been more luminously 
stated. To him the interest of the epoch cen- 
tres in the mystics, Tauler, Suso aud Eckhart, 
who are caviare to me, as I suspect they have 
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been to most of us for whom the interest of 
the time is in the popular lyrics; for, while all 


of these lack the studied charm and courtly 


marivaudage of the Minnesong, and while 
some of them are sentimentally mawkish, 
there is a saving remnant with a savor of the 
soil and of daily life, with a bluff free frank- 
ness that acts like a refreshing realistic tonic. 

And now on this world of individualism, or 
as I would say, of collective segregation, there 
rose a new star in the east that led the wise 
men of that day to the renascence of Hebrew 
morals and of Greek art and literature that 
we call the German Reformation. But this 
movement was presently to be perverted and 
misdirected, both because Gerniany lacked a 
national spirit, and also because of the intran- 
sigeant state of mind that had been evolved 
in certain individuals from the disintegrating 
mysticism of Tauler. Hence in its wider 
aspects the German movement for moral eman- 
cipation failed ; a new orthodoxy replaced the 
old. And so too in literature, after the con- 
fident naturalism of the humanists, those 
archetypal, democratic Protestants, Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, after Luther’s early pamphlets 
and Hutten’s fiery strike for freedom, after the 
sturdy, sober~idealism of Diirer, came the 
fall inevitable to all overconfident individu- 
alism, which is sure to overleap itself and fall 
a victim to the lurking powers of reaction. 
These men built high but they did not build 
broad. Theirs was a generous uprising of 
chosen spirits, soon to be warped by selfish 
rulers to their own aggrandizement and to be 
turned at last into that mockery of all spirit- 
uality, cujus regio ejus religio. The corporate 
individualism of the Free Cities, having no 
outlet for its new enthusiasm had sought a vent 
for it in communism. The peasants placed 
their hopes in agrarianism, the squirarchy 
theirs in a selfish conspiracy. The high hopes 
of 1517 were sure to be followed by political 
and ethical reaction, because for three hundred 
years before Luther there had not been, and 
under such conditions there could not be, any 
such national spirit in Germany as welded the 
France of Henry IV, or the England of Eliz- 
abeth. Therefore the Free Cities, the pea- 
sants and the squires, were crushed in turn, as 
indeed each deserved to be, and aiter 1530 the 
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people of Germany were not only dumb but 
muzzled. The princely spiders had caught 
their flies and were digesting them in silence, 
while Luther gave the feast his unctuous 
benediction, ‘‘no longer as the champion of 
reason but as its defamer.’’ 

Now the inevitable literary product of such 
social forces is resigned realism and discour- 
aged retrospect, at its best pathetic rather than 
inspiring, at its worst indescribably coarse. 
Even Fischart and Sachs remain sterile in the 
development of literature or of national life. 
Now that society is atomized and public life 
dead, the hidden life of individual emancipa- 
tion is the only goal toward which a saving 
remnant can struggle upward. So the great 
task of literature in the years of preparation 
for Frederic is to regenerate an individualism, 
from which at Wolfenbiittel and at Weimar 
might be evolved that individualistic altruism 
that should admit and foster the freest de- 
velopment of each for all and of all for each. 
Goethe, indeed, the Moses of the second 
classical period, saw the promised land of 
social collectivism only from a Pisgah height. 
The chosen people who had achieved their 
exodus from Napoleonic bondage, were long 
constrained to wander in the wilderness of 
reaction, but at last, in 1848, Young Germany 
broke a way for that collective national con- 
sciousness that ever since has been the dom- 
inant voice in literature, though hardly in the 
state. 

How this national consciousness grew, and 
with it the recognition of the nature and 
functions of a national literature, is traced by 
Professor Francke with patient skill and with 
just insistance on the Prussian spirit’ of public 
service, as the duty alike of king and subject, 
for in this he finds the precious seeds of the 
new collectivism. But I think he greatly over- 
estimates the influence of the hymn-writers in 
rousing a strong and manly sentiment. He 
attributes much to them in the reawakening 
of national life that I should ascribe to the 
muskets of Frederic’s grenadiers, while it 
seems to me that the mystical malaria which 
survived in the German system as pietism, 
checked, rather than fostered, the national evo- 
lution, until these mists were dispelled by the 
sun of rationalism, which in Bacon and Des- 
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cartes had already risen on England and 
France, and now shone in morning splendor on 
Germany in the systematic idealism of Leib- 
niz and Wolff, to reach its zenith in Kant. 

Meantime, in Opitz and Gottsched, literature 
had become the imitation of imitations, the 
aping of apes. And, naturally, what could be 
reproduced from the age of Louis XIV. was 
what was least worth reproducing. Sostudents 
of German literature and, I think, Professor 
Francke among them, are apt to do scant jus- 
tice to the strong men of France on whom these 
parasites fed. I would not with so lig!it a heart 
reject the three unities, those eternal verities 
of the dramatic genre, as a strait-jacket, nor 
would I prefer Malherbe to Ronsard, whose 
shade I fear is grieved to find Opitz made his 
yoke-fellow. More than all I was sorry to see 
Professor Francke joining the ‘‘rack of tor- 
ture’’ chorus in condemning the alexandrine, 
probably the happiest and most fruitful metri- 
cal invention of all literary history. But, after 
all, these Germans were too insignificant, they 
addressed too small an audience to be ap- 
preciable as a ‘‘force’’ either in society or lit- 
erature. 

Outside the sphere of imitation, writers grew 
more self-centered, more interested in private 
morality than in the public weal. Logau, 
Moscherosch, Gryphius and Weise, Grimmels- 
hausen, too, show each in his own way a 
naturalistic tendency, but a narrow horizon. 
They are of the earth, earthy. From their 
stagnation and into the fuller life of social 
idealism, literature was quickéned in part by 
the vivifying touch of Richardson, Milton and 
Shakspere, in part by the sentimental ration- 
alism of Rousseau, but also in part and more, 
it seems to me, than Professor Francke implies, 
by the moral results of the Seven Years’ War. 
If it be true that the cannon of Rossbach 
thrilled the nerves rather than the heart of 
Gellert, surely it was not through such turning 
from outward conditions, through such limi- 
tation to the inner self, that the German mind 
was “preparing for a new era of national 
greatness,”’ unless it were as the Kluge Else 
of the Marchen prepared to reap by going to 
sleep. In its literary aspects this new national 
life was much less a regeneration from within 
than from without. I see its primary source 


in the rearoused sense of national dignity 
that came from the struggle of Prussia against 
Europe and sentits thrills,as Freytag has so well 
shown, even through the states that were con- 
strained to oppose Frederic in the field. It 
received new impulses from the humiliation 
of Jena, and the glorious, though brief, asser- 
tion of nationality in the War of Liberation. 
Without Frederic we can conceive Werther, 
but hardly Gétz or the Robbers, nor yet Faust 
or Tell; we might have had Fixlein, but 
hardly Levana. Had that strong call to action 
failed, the thought of Germany might have 
been content to “‘ draw rot inwardly ”’ from the 
rank mist of Klopstock instead of turning 
their intent eyes to the clear-cut zsthetics of 
Lessing, which were, as Goethe said, the Delos 
Isle to the travailing goddess of literary art. 
“In Klopstock and Kleist3 our souls found 
one another,’’ said Caroline Herder of her 
husband. But I fear I must wander long in 
this wilderness of sentiment before my soul 
finds Professor Francke’s there. In fact, I re- 
call few critical judgments that have filled 
me with such puzzled surprise. Klopstock, 
we are told, 
‘*sounded that morning call of joyous ideal- 
ism and exalted individualism which was to 
be the dominant note of the best in all modern 
German literature.” 
But it strikes me that this was much less a call 
to ‘the broad realm of universal sympathy ”’ 
than to the aérial wastes of sterile spirituality, 
much less a summons to action than a moral 
lullaby ; and we may question if the ‘‘ magic 
spell ’’ that found its expression in the Sorrows 
of Werther was an auspicious gift. To me 
Klopstock is Rousseau f/us pietism, Lamar- 
tine minus the divine spark and the exquisite 
instinct of form. To Professor Francke he is 
‘the third great master of the oratorio,’’ who 
reveals the full splendor of his genius in the 
combination of epic, lyric and dramatic ele- 
ments in the Messias. But to those critics who 
think that the genres are not rhetorical fancies 
but abiding facts of zsthetics, this is just why 
Klopstock’s poem seems a veritable chimera 
bombinans in vacuo. By injecting into his 
epic a lyric note of exalted personal spirit- 


3 Of course she meant Ewald, and I Heinrich, but they 
were Arcades ambo. 
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uality he gave it precisely what the hour and 
the nation and its literature least needed. He 
flattered a morbid appetite and assisted that 
fatal tendency of the best minds of Germany 
to shrink from facing the real and the present. 
Germans have no cause to be thankful to the 
man who sought to turn the national heart 
from the hero of Rossbach to the barbarians 
of the Teutoburg Forest, from the truth that 
should wake them to liberty to the fiction that 
should rock themtosleep. For the patriotism 
of Klopstock was as false as his esthetics, the 
cosmopolitan dream of an unpractical idealist. 
So it seems to me. Professor Francke, how- 
ever, hears the note struck by him “ vibrating 
in the finest chords of today.’’ Hesees in him 
the true liberator who exalted the ideals of his 
age. I cannot agree with him and yet I hes- 
itate to disagree. Doubtless Professor Francke 
has read more of Klopstock than my weak 
mental digestion can stomach, and he brings 
to his subject an enthusiasm based on such 
wide and thoughtful study, that the frankest 
critic may well pause when he finds himself 
in such radical discord with so competent a 
judge. 

Though Wieland was the exact opposite of 
Klopstock, our author’s catholic mind appre- 
ciates most judiciously his reflection of social 
forces, and his services to German letters. 
The enlightened sanity of his healthy natur- 
alistic ethics fostered those seeds of realism 
that had fallen on stony ground from the days 
of Grimmelshausen. He stimulated the col- 
lective consciousness in educated Germany of 
the kinship of their culture. But the leader- 
ship in this rationalistic movement soon passed 
from him to Lessing, the greatness of whose 
constructive work is masked by its very suc- 
cess, as the foundation is hidden by the super- 
structure. Out of his thought and in his spirit, 
literary, religious and social reforms are still 
growing, as Professor Francke admirably 
shows. To his political teaching we may 
attribute the occasional glimpses of a new col- 
lectivist ideal in the classical literature, which 
owed its more pervading ideal of individualism 
to the subsiding waves of Storm and Stress, 
that glorification of unchecked emotion, with 
Rousseau for its evangelist, and Klopstock for 
its patron saint, where eccentric individualism 


was curiously combined with aspirations for 
social reform, aspirations which resulted in 
nothing, both for the reasons that Professor 
Francke gives and, most of all, because they 
were essentially intellectual and individual- 
istic. 

But it is in Herder that Professor Francke 
finds the closest intellectual kinship, and a 
critical system that foreshadows his own. 
Herder was first to see in all great social 
achievements, products of collective individ- 
uality, to see in the individual soul an integral 
part of a national soul, and, then, to show that 
the laws of its development apply to literature, 
since this is a manifestation of national culture. 
Thus to him, as to Professor Francke, great 
writers are the epitome of their time and na- 
tion, and a history of civilization can be based 
on a study of national literatures, which is 
what the critical following of Herder have 
ever since been trying todo, not, I think, with- 
out some loss to the cause of literary culture. 
But Herder was certainly first to formulate 
the collectivist social ideal, while from the 
individualism of the French phi/osophes Kant 
developed a moral collectivism; then both 
together wrought the intellectual emancipation 
of Goethe and Schiller, whose minds were 
clarified and exalted beyond individual ideals 
to an optimistic humanism. 

There is much in Professor Francke’s pages 
on Goethe and Schiller that invites to long 
discussion,4 but I must hasten on. These 
Dioscuri seem to have their forward eyes fixed 
on a state of culture where the ideal and the 
real, sense and spirit, instinct and duty, the 
individual and society, shall be interpenetated 
with one another in perfect harmony. And by 
this they pointed a way of rescue to Germany 
from the element of moral weakness in the 
metaphysical dreaming of Fichte and Schel- 
ling. For why Professor Francke should think 
that without these philosophers there would be 
today no German nation, Ido not know. Was 
it not rather Goethe and Schiller who took up 

4 I think, for instance, Frau von Stein is treated with a too 
gallant generosity, and that Goethe’s molding and guiding of 
Schiller’s most fruitful years is minimized, The psycho- 
logical analysis of Kabale und Liebe, Maria Stuart, Wallen- 
stein and /phigenie is unsatisfactory to me, and, just by the 


way, I was sorry to find Charles VII called a Bourbon and 
Joan of Arc, a Valkyrie (p. 391). 
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and completed the teaching of Wieland and 
Lessing, and prepared the way for that social 
regeneration that eager hearts have so long 
expected, not, we trust, in vain? 

For from the beginning of the century till 
now, the characteristic sign of the times is 
surely the growth of the collectivist spirit, of 
national unity in individual diversity. By this 
the attitude of men has been changed toward 
society, toward art and culture, and even 
toward life itself. With fascinating ingenuity 
Professor Francke has traced reflections of 
this new attitude in commerce and trade, in 
international law, in science, in politics, in 
music and in literature, where, however, it has 
not always found clear or adequate expression. 
Romanticism, for instance, is individualism 
run mad; its caricature of classicism is a 
revolutionary protest against existing social 
and ethical conditions. But this protest had 
little effect on the nation, save as a warning 
example of ‘‘hill-top’’ moral anarchy. And 
it was a straw-fire patriotism that exulted over 
Napoleon only to grovel to Frederic William. 
Heine saw that one must cast off romanticism 
if one would preserve a spark to light the 
torch of 1848. 

One who feels thus is more puzzled than 
converted when he reads that Richter is the 
‘‘ideal of an harmonious and all embracing 
individuality,’’ that has come to walk incarnate 
among men, or that this singularly erratic 
genius ‘‘seemed destined to be the legitimate 
heir of classicism,’’ unless this may mean that 
he could come to no inheritance till classicism 
were dead. In him, as in the Schlegels, Tieck 


and Novalis, we should see an eddy in the. 


social current, though beneath the individ- 
ualism of these last the affinity for the mediz- 
val church betrays a germinating collectivism. 
But this found a clearer voice in the War of 
Liberation, the nation’s iron answer to Lucinde 
and Ofterdingen, and Professor Francke dis- 
cerns it also beneath the more obvious teach- 
ing of Schleiermacher and of Fichte, who, to 
him, is ‘the forerunner of modern German 
socialism.”’ 

Perhaps a trurer, and certainly a more intel- 
ligible, national spirit inspired Uhland and his 
fellow collectors, of old German song and 
story. I think Professor Francke underesti- 
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mates the literary value of their work, but he 
sets them in their just place as furtherers of 
the collectivist ideal. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that we re-read Kleist’s dramas before 
we accept the eulogy that is here accorded 
them. As with Klopstock, so here, I stand 
critically mazed when I am told that Der 
Zerbrochene Krug is ‘inimitable,’ unless it 
be for its fatuous triviality. The moon-struck 
Katchen von Heilbronn with her moon-calf 
Friedrich Wetter von Strahl, strikes me only 
as involuntarily comic. But when with Pen- 
thesilea we are upborne into the stellar spaces 
of critical dithyrambics and bidden to doubt 
‘* whether in the whole range of literature there 
is to be found another work breathing such 
elemental, nay chaotic passion,’’ with a heroine 
‘so atrocious, so ravishing, so monstrous and 
so divine, so miraculous and so true, as no 
other poet ever has created,” I take down my 
Kleist, 1 read once more the story of that 
besudelt Kind, find its dreary monotony re- 
lieved occasionally by a metrical jolt, or an 
involuntary touch of the grotesque, and then, 
I think of Lear and Phédre and Ajax, and I 
wonder in silence. 

The reaction from the War of Liberation to 
the Holy Alliance, from national glory to 
royal perjury 1s justly attributed to the unripe- 
ness of the collectivist spirit. Now, as after 
the reformation, national ideals were left 
to scholarly dreamers or young enthusiasts. 
Such genius as struggled to light in these 
years was forced to snatch a fearful joy in 
secret hopes of a future dawn, to seek the 
freer air of exile with Lenau, Borne and Heine, 
to take refuge with Platen in cold artificiality, 
in self-absorption with the ‘‘after-born”’ Im- 
merman, or with Schopenhauer in a monu- 
mental demonstration of the futility of human 
effort. When men are denied the right to 
labor for the upbuilding of their nation, the 
social force that lies potential in them is stifled 
or distorted. They have no collective incen- 
tive to individual effort, and indeed Germans 
enjoy this but partially even today. 

But where Professor Francke sees in litera- 
ture a cause of the movements of 1813, of 1848, 
and of 1870, I see often only a reflection. I 
think politicians, journalists, and agitators had 
more to do with each than the idealists had. 
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Much of the popular impulse of 1813 came 
from a careful, and sometimes a cynical, 
nursing of the sentiment of reaction. Goethe 
felt this, and Heine found among the liberal 
‘“‘Nachtwachter”’ of his day no readiness to 
merge individual aspirations in a broad na- 
tional life. Neither the writers of 1830, nor 
Heine himself, were ready to realize ‘‘the deed 
of theirthoughts.’’ Theirs was still a kingdom 
of the air, of political sterility, and that they 
gave no very material aid in cementing the 
present empire of blood and iron, the char- 
acter of that empire as a social force is a 
sufficient witness. 

The unclouded vision of Goethe’s Epime- 
nides shows a clear estimate of the value of the 
sentiments of 1813, but Professor Francke lays 
more stress than I should, on Goethe’s 
joyous pantheistic social optimism, and he sees 
a deeper esoteric meaning in the Wanderjahre. 
I think, too, that he stresses the collectivism 
of the second part of Faust at the expense of 
its ethical and esthetic teaching. I doubt, 
also, if Hegel’s ‘‘secularized christianity’’ was 
particularly important as a social force, for 
though it may have been ‘the first compre- 
hensive attempt to make the collectivistic view 
of life the key for the interpretation of the un- 
iverse,”’ this had hardly more than an academic 
interest to those who achieved the final triumph 
of the ideas contained init. Young Germany 
did not draw its inspiration from metaphysics, 
but from the application to the then condition 
of the nation of the spirit of free thought, that 
came to them from Wolfenbiittel and Weimar, 
under the influence and example of France. 
Lessing and Goethe are the spiritual ancestors 
of Griin and Dingelstedt, of Bérne and Gutz- 
kow, of Strauss and Feuerbach, and in a way, 
of Heine also, to whom, I think, Professor 
Francke is hardly just as a poet, though he 
shows admirably his value as a philosophic 
critic and as a revealer of the pantheistic na- 
ture of German religious aspiration. 

In Lessing and Goethe, then, rather than in 
the metaphysicians, I see the sources of the 
social ferment that spread through every class, 
and produced at last the Young Germany of 
1848. Since then, collectivism, under various 
names aud garbs, oppressed or fostered, has 
been a recognized force, a growing power, an 


essential condition of the triumph of 1870, and 
the best hope of future social emancipation, of 
which Professor Francke sees a promise fore- 
shadowed in the work of Wagner, Hauptmann 
and Sudermann. But when he draws from 
his study the conclusion that the true leaders 
in the intellectual and moral progress of man- 
kind are the Taulers, the Luthers, the Kants, 
and the Schillers, the men who “ quietly fulfil 
their duty as servants of a great principle," 
this seems to me a not wholly apt illustration 
of a partial truth, for it leaves out of sight the 
manifold social forces that find no adequate 
literary expression. Our literary philosopher 
magnifies his office. 

But if occasionally, in leading us from the 
mists of the past to the broad light of today, 
our guide has seemed to make an unnecessary 
detour, ithas been only for brief moments and 
we finish our journey with the feeling that he 
has illuminated many dark corners, and given 
a new and fuller meaning to many familiar 
landmarks. In the presence of a work of such 
sturdy orignality as this, a critic who tries to 
preserve an independent judgment is apt to 
give a disproportionate prominence to those 
other sides of truth with which he feels he can 
supplement his author. Yet it would be un- 
generous to fail to remind the reader how 
vastly more numerous are the points that Pro- 
fessor Francke’s solvent has clarified for us 
all; and it would be unjust to hide my own 
gratitude to one who has corrected and mod- 
ified my views in many things. Professor 
Francke has kept his promise; he has shown 
us social forces in German literature, but he 


_has not always made it clear how far literature 


was the cause, and how far it was the resultant 
of these forces, and on this depends some- 
what the relative value of this method in lit- 
erary study. But such a discussion would lead 
me farther afield than even this remarkable 
book would warrant, at the close of an al- 
ready long review. 
B. W. WELLs. 

University of the South. 


ESOPIC FABLE LITERATURE. 


Romance and Other Studies, by GEORGE Cc. 
KEIDEL, Ph. D. : Numbertwo: A Manual of 
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Esopic Fable Literature. A First Book of 
Reference for the Period Ending A. D. 
1500. First Fascicule. (With three facsimi- 
les.) Baltimore: The Friedenwald Company, 
1896. 8vo, xxiv and 76 pp. 
THE aim of Dr. Keidel’s Manual is to provide 
‘*a handy book of first reference which would 
serve as a general guide to the subject from 
whatever side it might happen to be ap- 
proached.” 
The first fascicule contains an introduction, a 
bibliography of the history of fables, and a 
list of fable books printed up to the year 1500. 
The Introduction describes the plan of the 
Manual, gives an outline of the problems of 
fable literature, and closes with a description 
of the three books from which specimen pages 
are reproduced in facsimile. Of these books 
the most important is Stainhéwel’s sof, 
Augsburg, 1483; the others belong to the 
seventeenth century. 

The General Bibliography (pp. 1-9), while 
containing enough titles to be helpful to a 
student not yet familiar with fable literature, 
nevertheless does not include all that it should. 
For instance, under History of Special Fields 
of Fable Literature (p. 4), one looks in vain for 
Mall, Zur Geschichte der mittelalterlichen 
Fabellitteratur (in, Zeitschrift f. Rom. Philol., 
ix, pp. 161-203; also separately, Halle, 1885). 
Under Definitions of Fable (p. 6), perhaps, 
since its historical part is of small value, might 
be mentioned Newbigging, Fad/es and Fabu- 
lists Ancient and Modern, New York, no date 
[1895]. An excellent definition, not mentioned 
here, is that given by Dr. Johnson in his Life 
of Gay (quoted by F. Storr in the Eucyclo- 
pedia Britannica,s.v. Fable). If the History 
of Related Subjects (p. 3) is to be admitted at 
all (Dr. Keidel implies, p. vii, that it is not), 
one would certainly expect to find mentioned 
such indispensable works as Benfey’s Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Pantschatantra, 
and Sudre, Les Sources du Roman de Renart. 
The table given by Keith-Falconer, in the 
valuable introduction to his translation of the 
Kalilah and Dimnah, is worthy of a place in 
the list on p. 8. 

The history of single fables is, as Dr. Keidel 
says on p. xi, an excellent field for study. 
Long lists of vers.ons of each fable are given 


by the bibliographers, especially Robert, Oes- 
terley and Jacobs; but the opportunity for more 
work in this field may be indicated by referring 
to the incompleteness of the monograph by 
Fuchs, and the absurdly inadequate account 
given by Skeat of the sources of Chaucer’s 
Nonne Preestes Tale (Complete Works of 
Chaucer, Oxford, 1894, Vol. iii, p. 431). The 
General Index of Fables, promised for a later 
portion of the Manual, may perhaps prove to 
be its most valuable feature. At present there 
are two important monographs to be added to 
the list of eight which Dr. Keidel gives (p. 7 f.) : 
K. Gérski, Die Fabel vom Lowenantheil in 
threr geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Berlin, 
Mayer und Miiller, 1888, 81 pp. (Berlin dis- 
sertation): M. Ewert, Uber die Fabel der 
Rabe und der Fuchs, Berlin, Vogt’s Buch- 
druckerei, 1892, 124 pp. (Rostock dissertation ; 
pp. 119-24, bibliography.) 

It will be evident, then, that ‘‘ the complete 
list of books on Fable Literature here cited ”’ 
(p. xiii) is subject to extension even in the nar- 
rowed field of the distinctly AZsopic Fable; 
while the allied fields of the Animal Epic and 
Bidpai Literature (this term is unsatisfactory, 
for it includes properly only a part of Oriental 
Fable Literature) are hardly touched at all. 
True, Dr. Keidel states (p. xiii) that ‘‘ hun- 
dreds of other books more or less germane to 
the subject’’ could have been cited, and he 
purposely omits from this fascicule the text 
editions with their introductions and notes, 
proposing to take them up later. While the 
unfinished work should not, therefore, be mis- 
judged on the score of incompleteness, never- 
theless certain of the omitted titles come 
directly within the scope of this first fascicule, 
and are at least as important as many that are 
yncluded. Dr. Keidel made an unfortunate 
mistake in denominating for convenience the 
two volumes in the second edition of Hervieux’ 
much abused but indispensable work respec- 
tively 4 and 5; the mistake would have been 
avoided had he foreseen the publication of the 
real fourth volume (cf. pp. 1, xiii note). In 
general the titles in the bibliography are ad- 
mirably full and accurate. 

The list of incunabula, with the reference 


1 The reviewer has evidently misunderstood my use of the 
word complete in this passage. G. C. K. 
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lists following, takes up the largest part of the 
fascicule (pp. 9-76). This list, numbered con- 
secutively in chronological order, seems to 
have been made up chiefly from Hervieux, 
Brunet, and the British Museum Catalogue ; 
it is as full and accurate as these authorities 
permit. It would be well to state definitely, 
when possible, just which dates are given in 
the editions themselves, and which are con- 
jectural.2 In some cases the titles as given by 
Dr. Keidel do not contain all the information 
desirable; for instance, nos. 11 and 26, given 
as Bonus Accursius, are often referred to as 
Remicius; and not every reader would know 
that the fables of Romulus are to be sought 
under Stainhéwel, or what not. More biblio- 
graphical references would give welcome in- 
formation about some of the editions. For 
example, nos. 1 and 65 are described by R. C. 
Hawkins, Titles of the First Books from the 
Earliest Presses, New York, 1884. Dr. Keidel 
knows of no extant copies of no. 65, but three 
(two in Upsala and one in Copenhagen) are 
mentioned by E. G. Duff, Early Printed 
Books, London, 1893, p. 122. Duff says (p. 210) 
that ‘in giving an account ofa fifteenth century 
book, a reference should always be made to 
Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum.” If 
Dr. Keidel had observed this principle, he 
would have found some editions which have 
escaped him altogether (see Hain, cf. cit, 
vol. i, nos. 278, 279, 280, 357). In treating del 
Tuppo, reference should certainly be made to 
the preface by Cesare De Lollis in: L’£sopo 
di Francesco del Tuppo, Libreria Dante in 
Firenze, 1886 (Collezione di operette inedite o 
rare, no. 13). DeLollis, rejecting a hypothet- 
ical edition at Naples in 1482, says that the 
edition of 1485 (Keidel no. 72) ‘‘ appare assolu- 
tamente come la prima”’ (p.9). Keidel men- 
tions, however (no. 63), on the sole authority 
ofthe first edition of Hervieux, an edition of del 
Tuppo printed at Aquila in 1483. Hervieux 
says (i, p. 572) that he has found several copies 
of this edition, but mentions only two. Of 
these, the British Museum Catalogue identifies 
one as belonging to the edition of Naples, 1485 
(cf. Keidel, no. 63 a and no. 72 g; also, third 
note on p. 39). The other copy, which is at 


2 All the dates not given absolutely were intended to be 
understood as being more or less conjectural, G. C.K. 
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Munich, Keidel mentions again (no. 132 a) as 
belonging to the edition of Aquila, 1493; and 
in this he agrees with Hervieux’ second edition, 
i, pp. 663-5. From these data, and from the 
fact that Hervieux in his second edition (cf. 
Keidel, p. 16 note) omits all reference to a del 
Tuppo of 1483, one can conclude only that 
Hervieux omitted an x in reading the date, M. 
cece. Ixxxxiii, in the Munich book, making 
some other blunder in describing the book in 
the British Museum; and, consequently, that 
Keidel’s edition no. 63 never existed.3 De 
Lollis states further that the Venetian editions 
of 1492 (Keidel no. 125) and 1493 (K. 134) con- 
tain only the life of sop; the editions of 
Naples 1485 (K. 72) and Aquila 1493 (K. 132, 
133;.De L. does not mention two editions of 
this date at Aquila) have both the life and the 
fables. Finally, De Lollis has seen three 
copies of the 1485 edition, two in Naples and 
one in Rome, and has heard of another copy in 
Siena ; these, then, should be added to Keidel’s 
already comparatively long list of extant cop- 
ies (pp. 40-1). He also mentions an edition 
printed at Milan in 1497 (probably containing 
also the fables of Zuccho, and identical with 
the edition of the latter writer mentioned by 
Keidel as no. 158). 

To the list of extant copies I can add, be- 
side the books already mentioned, copies of 
the Specu/a of Vincent of Beauvais, Venice 
1494 (Keidel nos. 140, 141), in the Harvard 
College Library at Cambridge, Mass. They 
were presented to the Library by King’s 
Chapel, Boston, in 1841; and as they bear the 
book-plate of ‘‘ Georgius Kloss, M.D., Franco- 
furtian Moenum,’’ they may have come from 
the Kloss sale (Keidel, p. 68.) The Doctrinale 
(shelf number, A. R. E. 3. 8), a fine copy with 
illuminated initials, has two hundred and fifty- 
seven numbered leaves, not including the index 
at the beginning. The last leafis wrongly num- 
bered 255, which explains the mistake of 
Keidel’s authority (see his no. 140, p. 24). 
The first page contains only the words, ‘‘ Spec- 
ulum Doctrinale Vincentii.”” On the third 
(unnumbered) page begins the Index, and on 


3 I am surprised that the reviewer does not appear to have 
noticed that in all cases of doubt I have put down the edition 
in question under both dates. G.C. K. I do not regard 
this as a case of doubt. Hervieux particularly requests that 
his second edition be followed, net the first. K.M. 
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leaf 1, Liber Primus. At the end is the fol- 
lowing: 

“‘Operis preclari Speculi céis Speculii doc- 
trinale ab eximio doctore Vincétio almeq 
Beluacésis .... feliciter finit. Impésis.... 
Hermani liechtenstein Coloniésis . . . . impres- 
sum Anno Salut. M. cccc. Ixxxxiiij. Idib’ 
januarij. Venetijs....” 

A comparison of this copy with a copy of the 
edition of 1473 in the Boston Public Library 
(Keidel no. 9 a), reveals a curious discrepancy 
in the numbering of the books. — In the earlier 
edition, the preface and table of contents form 
Book I, and there are eighteen books in all ; 
the Romulean fables come in Book IV, as 
noted by the bibliographers (for example, 
Jacobs ; Hervieux; Oesterley, Kirchhof’s Wen- 
dunmuth, passim). In the 1494 edition, on the 
other hand, Book I begins after the Index, 
and there are only seventeen books, as, in- 
deed, is stated at the beginning of the Index ; 
thus here the fables come in Book III, the 
chapters being numbered as before. The 
copy in the Boston Library, it may be men- 
tioned, is a magnificent folio bound in wood 
with parchment back, the binding being dated 
1592. The initials are in red, and at the top of 
the pages (which are not numbered) runs the 
number of the book, also in red. There is no 
date, printer’s name, or title-page. 

The Harvard copy of the Speculum Histor- 
iale (shelf-number, 11. 49), bound in a parch- 
ment leaf from an old music-book, is similar 
in appearance to the Doctrinale. The first 
(unnumbered) page has simply: ‘‘ Speculum 
Historiale Vincentii.’”” On the third page 
begins the Tabula, and on leaf 1 is this: 
‘*Liber Primus. Speculum Historiale Vin- 
centii Usqz in suum tempus. Cum addition- 
ibus historiar annexis usqz in tempus fere 
currens. videlicet M. CCCC. XCIIII.”’ 

The leaves are numbered (not always correctly) 
1-460, with a few more unnumbered at the end. 
The fables, as stated by Jacobs and others, are 
in Book II1; as in the case of the Doctrinale, 
they come in Book IV in the edition of 1473 
(cf. Hervieux, second edition, i, p. 434). The 
Boston Library possesses vols. 3 and 4 of the 
1473 edition of the Aiistoria/e (thus not Books 
III and IV), and also two copies (one imper- 


12b). This latter edition has no title-page, 


and the leaves are unnumbered. The initials 
in one copy are in red and brown; at the end 
of the second part (there being three parts in 
all, the first two bound together) is this inter- - 
esting inscription in red: ‘‘empta est illa pars 
cii alijs partibus anno domi m°® cccc® Ixxviij®.”’ 
A similar inscription at the end of the third part, 
and the book-plate, belonged to the Conventus 
Bulsanensis. In this edition,also,the fables are 
in Book III. The date is given at the end. 

These notes have been written, not so much 
with a wish to call attention to any defects in 
Dr. Keidel’s Manua/, as rather in the hope of 
increasing its usefulness by making it more 
nearly complete and accurate. It is certainty 
a welcome addition to our tools for the study 
of literature, and the portions yet to be issued 
promise to be still more useful. As Dr. Keidel 
has adopted the practice of saying definitely 
what books he has himself seen (cf. pp. xv, 
75), I will state that I have seen all the copies 
of Vincent of Beauvais, and all the modern 
books mentioned in this article. , 

KENNETH MCKENZIE. 

Union College. 


ITALIAN POETRY. 


Vita e Poesie di Sordello di Goito, per CESARE 
DE Lo.Liis. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1896. 
No. 11, Romanische Bibliothek. 


AT sunset of their first day’s climb in Purga- 
tory, Dante and Virgil perceive a solitary spirit 
that fixes its gaze uponthem. Recounting the 
incident, Dante exclaims: 

‘*O Lombard Spirit, how haughty and disdain- 
ful didst thou appear, and, in the movements 
of thine eyes, how grave and dignified! It 
uttered not a word to us, but let us pass on, 
only gazing on us like a lion when it crouches.”’ 
When Virgil asks his way, instead of answer- 
ing, this spirit inquires who he is. ‘‘ Mantua’’ 
—began Virgil, and at once the shade arose, 
crying: ‘‘O Mantuan, I am Sordello of your 
country!’’ While the two embrace, Dante 
utters a long and bitter denunciation of Italy 
for its lack of unity, and of Florence in partic- 


' ular. When Sordello learns who Virgil is, he 
| falls and embraces his knees, exclaiming : 

fect) of the edition of 1474 (Keidel, 12a and | 
- our language put forth all its powers; O never- 


“O glory of the Latin race, through whom 
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dying boast of the spot whence I sprung, what 
merit of mine, or what divine grace shows 
thee to me?”’ 

After leading them to the valley of repose, 
from a height Sordello shows them the souls 
of various rulers; of him who appears to have 
neglected“what he ought to have done, Ru- 
dolph, the Emperor, who might have healed 
the wounds which kill Italy; of Ottocar and 
his son Wenceslaus, of Bohemia; of Philip the 
Bold, who died fleeing and staining the lily; 
of Henry III of Navarre, who is reprobated 
for his vicious and filthy life; of Peter III of 
Aragon; of Charles, Count of Provence; of 
Henry III of England, who bore a_ better 
branch; and of Guglielmo of Monferrato; each 
is vituperated for his ill-deeds and for failure 


to perform his duty. 


Such is the noble figure presented by Dante, | 


a type of haughtiness, patriotism, and zealous 
denunciation. 

The first occurrence in Sordello’s life of 
which De Lollis finds any record, is a tavern 
brawl! which took place about 1220 and which 
was celebrated by several troubadours, includ- 
ing Guillem Figueira, Bertran d’Aurel, Aimeric 
de Peguilhan, and Sordello himself, in a series 
of stanzas all on the same rhymes. In this 
Florentine row, one was felled by a cheese, an- 
other cut on the cheek, and a bottle was 
broken over the head of Sordello. Aimeric 
de Peguilhan sings: 

“Never, either in the time of Arthur or in 
these days, do I believe there has been seen 
so fine a blow as Sordel received in the hair 
from a flask (engrestara); and if the blow was 
not mortal, it was the fault of his barber: but 
he has a heart so humble and frank that he 
takes in peace all blows that do not draw 


blood.” 
Sordello replies accusing Aimeric of avarice. 
Of Sordello there are two Provencal biog- 
raphies, a longer and a shorter. A review 
of contemporary chronicles and records, of 
names, dates and poems, shows that the longer 
is the more trustworthy, since it fits into this 
historical frame-work. In substance it says: 


Sordello was of Mantua, of a castle named 
Got, handsome, a good singer and poet, and 
a great lover, but very faithless and false 
toward ladies and toward the barons with 
whom he lived. According to the wish of 
Ezzelino, he stole Cunissa and took her away. 


Afterward he went to another lord and had to 
flee because he secretly married his protector’s 
sister. From fear he always went armed and 
with a company of knights. He finally fled to 
Provence, staid with the Count of Provence 
loved a gentle and beautiful lady, and called 
her in the songs he made for her, doussa 
enemia; and for this lady he composed many 


good songs. 

It is no wonder that the poet’s name so fre- 
quently appears as /o Sordels, or sordeis. 

Other evidence shows that Sordello had 
been in Spain and Portugal. Later he was a 
knight of importance. In a sirventes against 
Peire Bremon (vii), he disclaims being a jog/ar 
who receives gifts; he rather gives of his in- 
come and wishes no reward but that of love. 
He became prominent in public affairs, and 
after 1260 his name is affixed to several treaties. 
He was in Italy with Charles of Anjou, re- 
ceiving for his great services five castles in 
Abruzzo. In the documents of this period he 
is called miles and also dilectus familiaris et 
Jfidelis noster, titles which imply that he had 
been knighted by the king with ceremony, and 
that he had very honorable rights and duties 
at court. He is also shown to have had a 
large income. The last record in which he is 
mentioned dates from 1269. 

“The most interesting chapter in this book is 
Il Sordello Dantesco.”” In discussing whether 
or not Dante knew of the adventures of Sor- 
dello, the author argues, not very convin- 
cingly, as to what he might have known from 
stories then current in Florence, and concludes 
that Dante did know the events which happened 
before Sordello left Italy, though it is very 
doubtful if he knew his later life. The best 
point made is that Dante must have known the 
Provencal biography, as he knew that of Ber- 
tran de Born. 

Years ago in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Dante Ceselischaft, Bartsch showed that Dante 
almost certainly had read a chansonnier of the 
family A.D.I. By referring to A., we find 
that it contains the longer biography, four 
songs and a Zenson with Guillems de la Tor. 
The Zenson is on the question whether or not 
a lover should survive his lady and Sordello 
supports the negative (xvii). There is one 
love song (xxxix) of the conventional type, 


1 Studj di Filologia Romanza, Vol. iii, Roma, 1891, 
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professing utmost fidelity to his lady, then 
two very vigorous sirventes (vi and vii) directed 
against brother troubadours and breathing a 
spirit of lofty denunciation, and finally the 
famous song on the death of Blacatz (v) in 
which the heart is divided among the barons 
that they may eat of it and gain its good 
qualities. As these songs of abuse are the 
best, the most original and the most striking, 
and as there are three in this chansonnier 
_against two ordinary love poems, it is easy to 
_ see, providing Dante used a manuscript of this 
family, how he got his idea of the character of 
Sordello. In fact his Sordello can be drawn 
entirely from one statement in the biography 
(fo de Mantovana) and the song on the death 
of Blacatz. 

In this p/anh the poet wishes to sing sadly of 
Blacatz, for in him he is deprived of a good 
lord and friend, and in his death all worthiness 
is lost. The damage is so grave that he has 
no hope it can ever be repaired, unless the 
wicked barons eat of the hero’s heart and 
benefit by it. First let the Emperor of Rome 
eat if he wishes to conquer Milan, and after 
him the King of France, that he may recover 
Castile. Let the King of England, since he is 
not courageous, eat and become valiant, and 
then, in turn, the King of Castile, the King of 
Aragon, the King of Navarre, the Count of 
Toulouse and the Count of Provence, each 
that he may recover lost territory or retrieve 
his shame. 

From this poem, as De Lollis points out, 
Dante appears to have drawn his material for 
Sordello’s invectives in Purgatorio vii. There, 
as in the p/anh, we find first an emperor, and 
after him the Kings of Aragon, the son and 
the grandsons of him who was abused in the 
planh; after them come Charles of Pugiia, 
successor to. the Count of Provence, and, 
finally, Henry III of England, the same that 
Sordello had inveighed against. 

Built upon the figure of Sordello in the 
Divina Commedia, there grew up a legend of 
the Poet-knight. In the rhymed Mantuan 
Chronicle of Bonamente Aliprandi, finished 
about 1414, we find a noble, ideal Sordello 
who, when loved by Beatrice, daughter of his 
lord Ezzelino, flees from her as she pursues 
him from place to place, until finally Ezzelino 


gives his consent to a marriage, and the two 
are happily wedded. This story is easily 
shown by De Lollis to be impossible, as it is 
contradicted by known dates. Yet for gener- 
ations Mantuan historians repeated it, and 
patriotism defended it, long after it had been 
destroyed by criticism. 

Such are the matters of most general in- 
terestin this work. ‘The full contents consist of 
Chap. I, The Life, wherein with wide learning 
and reference to a vast number of authorities, 
from the contemporary writers to the latest 
literature on the subject, the author establishes 
the main facts of Sordello’s career. In Sor- 
dello as a Poet (chap. ii), he discusses the con- 
ventional elements in the political songs, the 
famous pl/anh, his moral sirventes which ex- 
press the common-places of the day, and the 
love poems which are all of the over-refined 
traditional type. The greatest originality is 
found in the poems of personal abuse, of which 
the best is the one directed against Peire 
Bremon (vi), This chapter concludes with 
proofs of Sordello’s wide popularity. The 
third chapter is upon Dante’s Sordello, of 
which the substance has been already given. 
At its close, the author discusses the identity 
of Sordello in the Purgatory and in De Vol- 
gari Eloquentia, concluding that the text of 
the latter is corrupt, and that a slight emenda- 
tion removes all the difficulties. Chapter iv is 
on the Manuscripts of Sordello, and Chapter 
v on Metrics, in which the form and the rhymes 
of each poem are analyzed and compared 
with the same forms in other troubadours. 
Caesura, elision, hiatus are also discussed. 

The two biographies follow and the poems, 
which consist of thirty-nine lyrical pieces and 
an ensenhamens of 1426 lines, often referred 
toas Thesaurus Thesaurorum or Documentum 
Honoris. There are also notes, grammatical 
and critical, a glossary of terms not in the 
Lexigue Roman, and an appendix consisting 
of the Latin Archives and treaties, in which 
the name of Sordello appears. 

The book has no index, not even an index 
of first lines. The notes, too, are a constant 
source of irritation. Matter that one expects 
to find in them is scattered through the chap- 
ters on Sordello’s life, his poetry, or Dante’s 
Sordello, and they make no allusion to the 
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fact that the information can be found else- 
where in the book. To give an example: 
there are several 7ensons, but the notes never 
tell who was Sordello’s adversary: that has 
‘to be found somewhere in one of the early 
chapters, so that a reader may be obliged to 
search through thirty pages to get the infor- 
mation he needs. The notes to the famous 
planh do not give us any information about 
the persons referred to, and we are surprised 
to find them named on pp. 71 and 72, under 
the chapter on Sordello Poeta. 

On the other hand, as a work of wide erudi- 
tion, sound learning, and sane common-sense, 
this volume will be recognized as a credit to 
Italian scholarship. 

Lewis F. Mott. 


College of the City of New York. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
IN ENGLISH. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOoTEs. 


Sirs :—The writer believes that the following 
remarks on the courses of reading in English 
recommended by the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland by one who does not work in 
that territory will not appear ungracious, be- 
cause he has conformed to those recommen- 
dations and more especially because we are 
all, as teachers of English, interested in the 
one great purpose of trying to secure the best 
results. The recommendations are in the 
main excellent,and are already producing good 
results. I would call attention to two points 
in the courses as mapped out for the next four 
years. 

The best interests of teachers in the pre- 
paratory schools require that the change of 
courses from year to year be gradual. Teachers 
who have to work in Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, as well as in English, and who have to 
‘remain in the schoolroom five or six hours 
each day, can not usually find the time to pre- 
pare properly entirely new courses each year. 

- Nor is there any special reason why any course 
should be largely different from the preceding 
one. A certain variety is naturally desirable ; 


beyond that there is no imperative demand. 
Of the ten pieces set for 1897 and the thirteen 
for 1898, only one short piece is common to the 
two years. Inthe courses for 1899. and 1900, 
the true plan seems to have been discovered— 
that of building each course upon the preced- 
ing with changes enough to prevent sameness 
and stagnation—so that, perhaps, it was not 
necessary, so far as future courses are con- 
cerned, to bring up that subject here. 
As regards the choice of books, there will 
always be ground for difference of opinion, 
but no harm can come out of the expression 
of these different opinions, and impartial dis- 
cussion of the subject by those interested in 
the teaching of English may result in good. 
Besides the objection to Defoe’s History of 
the Plague in London made in the public press 
already, it may well be doubted whether the 
book is of sufficient literary value and impor- 
tance to have a place here. To the two Books 
of Paradise Lost there are two objections. 
My experience is that Paradise Lost for any- 
thing approaching just appreciation is beyond 
the capacity of men who have not yet finished 
their preparatory work. I have found that it 
gives sophomores all they can do. I have 
never yet gotten satisfactory results even from 
the shorter poems of Milton which have been 
set for entrance examination, especially Lyci- 
das. The second objection is that the two 
Books are but fragments of the poem, and 
fragments are nearly always unsatisfactory. 
Students should be encouraged to read books 
completely. This latter objection applies to 
Pope’s translation of the Z/iad. Furthermore 
the //iad is foreign to the spirit of those who 
have not had training in the classics. Would 
it not be better to confine this reading to works 
that are originally English? If Pope must be 
read at all I should almost prefer 7he Rape of 
the Lock. Would it not be better to postpone 
Palamon and Arcite till the student can read 
Chaucer? Macbeth seems to me too heavy. 
Let Shakespeare be assigned only for reading, 
and then only such plays as The Merchant of 
Venice and As you like it, and not the mighty 
tragedies. In this connection Lamb’s 7ades 
Srom Shakespeare might be found useful. 
CALVIN. S, Brown. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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